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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


“> 


HE domestic crisis must this week give precedence 
to that in foreign affairs, for the latter has become 
infinitely the more anxious and dangerous. We have 
pointed out elsewhere that in the circumstances Britain 
has one essential duty, and that is to maintain in the 
fullest and most loyal way the entente with France. This 
is not only the path of national honour but of national 
safety. In face of the peril caused to the peace of the world 
by Germany’s policy it behoves Russia, France, and Britain to 
hold together. If they do the peace of the world will be pre- 
served, for Germany could never carry her allies with her in 
attacking all three Powers together and she would not attack 
them by herself. We must not forget that for the present, at 
any rate, Germany does not want war, but merely desires to use 
her great military and naval strength to obtain the results of war 
without its sacrifices. The way to meet such a policy is firmness. 
If Russia and Britain tell Germany that they do not mean to 
allow France to be victimized there will be no war. If they 
were not to be firm it is by no means certain what might be 
the ultimate result. We should be tempting Germany to 
still further provocations—provocations which in tke end 
would have to be resisted. 


Supporters of a timid, and consequently a dangerous, 
course may ask us whether we mean to suggest that France 
isto be supported whatever she does, and whether our motto is 
“France, right or wrong.” Of course we mean nothing of 
the kind. Our policy towards France must be governed by 
common sense and must be defensive, and if France were to 
ask either us or Russia to join her in an aggressive policy 
towards Germany we should naturally refuse. But there is 
no thought of any such action by France. We have to deal 
with the situation of the moment, and here the aggression is 
entirely on the part of Germany. What Germany is almost 
admittedly doing is testing the strength of the entente. 


Germany is foolish enough to imagine, as we have explained 
elsewhere, that because the Liberal Government and the 
Liberal Party are pacific in intention and would like to be on 
better terms with her, as of course would the Unionist Party 
also, the Liberals are ready to desert France. The German 
Government believe, no doubt rightly, that they would have 
obtained a tremendous advantage if public proof could be 
given of British willingness to desert France. They 
could then play upon French suspiciousness and ultimately 
bring a weakened and disheartened France into their political 





orbit. If France could be persuaded that we are ready to cut 
the rope which binds the three Powers, she would be justi 
fied in cutting it herself and getting free from such false and- 
dangerous friends. People here, confident in their own good 
faith, will find it difficult to imagine that this is the mother 
thought behind German action ; yet such is the case, 


Friday’s news confirms the rumours, prevalent earlier in 
the week, that during the diplomatic conversations between 
Ger many and France the Germans have asked for “compen- 
sation ”’ as the price of their leaving Agadir. Their demand 
is that France shall surrender to them practically the 
whole of the French Congo, or, at any rate, all that is worth 
having, that is, all the seaboard and the greater part of the 
hinterland. When the French ask what is to be done with 
the isolated inland scrap left to them the Germans are said to 
reply that a railway might be made. This is very like saying 
to a man when you confiscate the ground floor and the stair- 
case of his house that if he wants to use the bedrooms, you 
will let him have a rope ladder. 


According to a statement in the Daily Mail of Friday, 
which we have no reason to regard as otherwise than 
correct, the German demands are specifically given as :— 
(1) Two hundred miles of coast and the hinterland of the 
French Congo. (2) A sphere of commercial influence in 
Morocco, which necessarily involves territorial occupation or 
control. (3) The right of pre-emption which France has over 
the Belgian Congo. The Daily Mail holds that these demands 
are so tremendous that they are intended to be rejected in 
order to give Germany an excuse for remaining at Agadir. 
The German calculation is that Russia, Britain, and France 
will not hold together, and insist on the abandonment by 
Germany of her predatory tactics, 


We feel confident that the British Gov ernment can and will 
show no weakness. As we have said elsewhere, Britain can 
have no objection if the French Government like to save the 
face of Germany by making some minor rectification of 
frontier in the Congo. But the notion that because Germany 
has done an aggressive act for which there is no shadow of a 
local justification, e.g.,danger to German citizens, compensa- 
tion is due to her, cannot be tolerated for a moment. 





In regard to the home crisis, we can only continue to assert 
our confident belief that the Parliament Bill will now pass with- 
out acreationof peers. Possiblyasample batch may be produced 
on Tuesday, but we do not think that likely, On Thursday, 
in the House of Lords, the Parliament Bill as amended was 
read a third time and passed. The general effect of the 
debate was to show that the course of events will be as 
follows:—When the Commons receive the Bill on Monday 
Mr. Asquith will move to disagree with the whole or practi- 
cally the whole of the Lords’ amendments. There is stille 
possibility of some concession being made in regard to a com- 
mittee to help the Speaker coming to a decision as to what is 
and what is not a Money Bill. Mr. Asquith will also make it 
quite clear that if the Lords insist upon their amendmenta, 
sufficient peers will be created to carry the Bill. The Bill 
will then be sent back to the Lords, and on Thursday or Friday 
next, according as they desire one or two days for debate, 
the Peers will have to decide whether or not to insist on the 
creation or whether the show of force made by the Govern- 
ment has been sufficient to justify them in giving way. Every- 
thing will depend upon the advice which Lord Lansdowne 
will give the House, for we see no ground whatever for 
believing that any considerable number of peers will refuse 
to accept his advice and prefer to be led by Lord Halsbury of 
Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
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As to what Lord Lansdowne’s advice will be this may be 
gathered from certain expressions contained in his speech 
of Thursday night :— 

Surely, whatever opportunities there may be afterwards—and 
the noble viscount [Lord Morley] knows better than I do 
whether there will be such opportunities—for considering 
whether any of those proposals of ours should be pressed or not— 
for me or for any one else, on the oceasion of the third reading, 
to announce that we were ready to throw overboard any part of 
the changes which we have deliberately introduced into the Bill 
would be, to say the least of it,a very unusual Parliamentary 
manceuvre. But I am quite ready to say one thing to 
the noble viscount, and that is that in our view some, at all events, 
of the amendments which we have introduced into the Bill are so 
essential that we should certainly not be prepared to recede from 
them in substance so long as we remain free agents.” 


What meaning are we to attach to the words “ free agents ” P 
We believe that by this expression Lord Lansdowne means 
that he will advise the Peers to yield rather than force a 
creation. When it has been made quite clear, as no doubt it 
will be made, either in the House of Commons or by other 
means, that the King, following the path of constitutional 
precedent, will accept the advice of his Ministers (the King 
may change his Ministers if he holds that they have lost the 
confidence of the country, but if he does not change them he 
accepts their advice, for a Ministry he must have), then no 
doubt the Peers will cease to be free agents in Lord Lansdowne’s 
sense. His conditions, that is to say, will be satisfied without an 
actual creation of Peers. When Cornet Joyce came to arrest 
Charles I. the Kingasked him for his warrant. The Cornet replied 
by pointing to the line of troopers in the courtyard. To this the 
King answered that he had never seen a warrant more fairly 
writ, and, confessing himself no longer a free agent, yielded. 
When Mr. Asquith points to the list of peers which he is 
ready to make as his warrant—though we are bound to confess 
that it will not be possible to say that the warrant is very 
fairly writ—Lord Lansdowne will no doubt admit that the 
Peers have ceased to be free agents. 

We are still of opinion that by adopting this course the 
Unionist leaders have not shown themselves very wise political 
strategists, and that they are running grave risks. Since, 
however, it is now clear what their decision is, we shall say 
no more in criticism. If it is the will of our leaders to accept 
the maximum rather than the minimum joss of dignity and 
prestige we must acquiesce. No doubt Lord Lansdowne’s 
position has been a very difficult one, and it is possible to 
imagine circumstances which may have rendered it necessary 
for him to choose not the best course but the second 
best. That possibility, however, does not make us in any way 
regret the policy we have recommended. Our business as loyal 
members of the Unionist Party was not, as we have pointed out 
elsewhere, to say what we thought our leaders might like or 
think convenient at the moment, but to speak what we believed 
to be the truth. If newspapers refrain from doing that, and 
state not their own views but merely what they believe to be 
their leaders’ views, they are in fact depriving those leaders of 
the power of gauging public opinion. 


We cannot find space to analyse Thursday’s debate in the 
Lords, nor do we think it would serve any useful purpose to 
do so, for the debate was in truth but asham fight. The 
real fight, if there is to be one, will come next week. We 
may note, however, Lord Halsbury’s speech, which, though 
we must utterly condemn its statesmanship, certainly had the 
good qualities of plainnessand straightforwardness. Unless, said 
Lord Halsbury, the amendments were accepted in substance, 
in meaning, and in operation, he should himself never con- 
sent without a division to the passing of the Bill. Though we 
recognize Lord Hulsbury’s doggedness and pluck we cannot 
profess to feel greatly alarmed. We cannot resist the 
feeling that at the back of his mind Lord Halsbury knows 
that it at the last moment, and contrary to Lord Lansdowne’s 
wishes, he does attempt to reject the Bill, he will only 
be indulging in what we may call a personal luxury. He will 
not be able to force the creation of peers, but at the same 
time he will be able to stand forth as “the noblest Roman of 
them all.” To parody Mr. Jorrocks on hunting, he will have 
all the glory of a fight to a finish without even one per cent. 
of its risks and inconveniences, 





a 
Another speech which must be mentioned was that of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It was in form and substanog 
worthy of the occasion and of the speaker. In effect it wag 
an appeal to the Government not to insist on their pound 
of flesh. If we thought it was anything but a waste of 
words we should be only too glad to echo that appeal 
Unfortunately, however, it is absolutely clear that the 
Government do mean to have their full pound of flesh, and 
therefore words are useless. And for this reason. They 
are already in the position of which Lord Lansdowne spoke, 
They are not free agents, but are acting under the compulsion 
of their composite majority. We may wonder that they con- 
sent to hold office at such a price; but since they do consent, 
and since it is obvious that no words of ours will alter their 
willingness to do so, argument is futile. We have got to face 
the facts as they are and not as we should like them to be, 


Before we leave the subject let us say once more that in 
urging so strongly as we have done that the forcing of a 
creation of peers would be a suicidal act, we have never for 
one instant failed to appreciate the badness, nay, the iniquity, 
of the Parliament Bill in the form in which it left the Commons 
and in the form in which the Government mean to force it 
through. But since the Government have unquestionably the 
power to pass their measnre, and are not to be moved by argu. 
ment, what we have got to fix our minds on is not the badness 
of the Bill but how to avoid adding to its existing evils 
the other and far greater evils which must accompany 
a creation of peers. The Bill is bad, but the creation of 
peers would make it ten times worse. That is the beginning 
and the end of the situation. 


We may note that on Thursday evening the Press Associa- 
tion issued a statement to the effect that the Government had 
already obtained the King’s consent to the creation of peers 
if they should deem this course to be necessary. The Associa- 
tion’s information will hardly be called news by readers of the 
Spectator. 


We cannot resist quoting a passage from the admirable 

speech delivered by Mr. Chaplin at Mitcham on Saturday, in 
which he declared that 
“the Unionist Party would have to consider whether the best 
interests of the nation would be better or worse served by an 
immense creation of Radical peers in addition to the passing of 
the Parliament Bill. What would his party gain by it? They 
were in a large minority in the House of Commons. Would 
they be better off if they deliberately incurred the position of 
being in a minority in the other House as well ? From what he 
knew at present he frankly owned that the party would not be 
better off, and it would require much more cogent reasons than 
he had yet heard or read of to convince him of the wisdom of a 
course which might end in the way he referred to.” 
We may add that the same view has received strong support 
in a leading article in Monday’s Daily Graphie. Throughout 
the crisis the Daily Graphic has shown a statesmanlike appre- 
ciation of the essential facts. The Birmingham Daily Post 
may also be added to the list of Unionist newspapers which 
share our view of the situation. 

The news from Albania, though vague, suggests that affairs 
have taken a turn less favourable to the Turks. The Vienna 
correspondent of the Times quotes statements to the effect 
that the recent reverse to the Turks when Edhem Pasha was 
wounded was not the result of an ambush but of a regular 
encounter in which Edhem Pasha, who had violated the 
armistice, was prevented from joining forces with Torgut 
Shevket Pasha. The Malissori families enclesed in the Shala 
country have received some provisions through the generosity 
of neighbouring Moslem clans. Torgut Shevket Pasha 
has been recalled and Abdullah Pasha has been appointed 
to succeed him as commander-in-chief. The correspondent 
points out that in the speech from the Throne at Vienna 
on Tuesday no mention was made of Albania. As 
Albania is occupying publio attention to the exclusion of all 
other subjects the omission caused much surprise and specu- 
lation. Inthe House of Commens en Tuesday Sir Edward 
Grey said that the British Government could net undertake 
any relief operations in Albania, but would do their best to 
make it possible for private organizations to succour the dis- 
tressed people either in Albania or Mentenegro. The number 
of refugees in Montenegro was about 10,000, and they were 
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et 
yeceiving half a kilogram of maize per head from the Monte- 


negrin Government. 


The Times correspondent, telegraphing from Cettinje on 
Thursday, tells us that King Nicholas of Montenegro that day 
summoned the representatives of England, France, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy—the German Minister is absent— 
to the Palace and outlined a series of conditions under which 
he thought an arrangement between the Turks and Albanians 
might be concluded. The King’s proposal, adds the Times 
correspondent, “presumably has not been made without con- 
sultation with the Porte.” The King further urged 
the Powers to consider some means for reassuring the 
refugees now on Montenegrin soil, for without such reas- 
surances they would not consent to return. It is to 
be hoped that the King’s message means that at the 
eleventh hour wiser counsels are prevailing in Constantinople. 
If not, and if the King proves mistaken, it is difficult to feel 
anything but the gravest anxiety as to what will happen. 
If the revolt were to spread, not only through those parts of 
Albania which are now comparatively quiet, but also to 
Macedonia and Epirus, the strain on Turkey’s military 
resources would become so great that she would be obliged to 
use almost her entire military force. But if all the available 
troops of Turkey were thus engaged, the temptation to 
Bulgaria to seize occasion by the hand might become too 
great to be endured. 


Tbe campaign in Yemen, like that in Albania, has not been 
going well lately for the Turks. A Reuter telegram published 
on Monday says that the Arabs had appeared in great force 
at Loheia, had seized the water supply, and were threatening 
the town. A similar situation was reported from Gezan. The 
British subjects had telegraphed to Hodeidah for protection, 
and the authorities were mounting guns to defend the town. 
It will be remembered that the Turkish troops recently 
recoiled upon Gezan. The lists of casualties in that disaster 
have since been published at Constantinople and admit that 
1,100 men were killed. A Reuter message also states that 
Mahomed Ali Pasha’s expedition has ended in the opening of 
negotiations with Syed Idris, who demands to be recognized as 
Amir of Assyr. If this be true the expedition has been an 
utter failure. 


The ex-Shah of Persia has landed at Gumesh Tepe with a 
small following, which includes his brother Shua-es-Sultaneh. 
This evidently means a definite attempt to regain the 
throne. The Teheran correspondent of the Times says 
that when the ex-Shah left Odessa lately it was supposed 
that he was going to Carlsbad, but he has been intriguing 
with the Turcomans for some time, and his intentions 
are now plain. When he was deposed Russia undertook 
to prevent him from intriguing, and it was stipulated that 
if he did so he should forfeit his pension. The correspondent 
says that Russians in Persia openly express satisfaction at 
the prospects of the ex-Shah’s return. A new Cubinet has 
been formed at Teheran, with the Sipahdar as Premier, and it 
appears to be determined to oppose firmly the movements of 
the ex-Shah. The people and Press of the capital are behind 
the Government. 


The ill-feeling between the Spaniards and the French in 
Morocco reached a very disagreeable stage last Saturday, when 
some Spanish soldiers insulted and disarmed M. Boisset, the 
French Consular Agent at Alcazar. He was taken before a 
Spanish officer, who said a mistake had been made in arresting 
him, but offered no apology. It could hardly be supposed that 
the Spanish Government would fail to make amends for this 
silly and bungling offence. The excitement, which reached an 
unnecessary pitch, was ended on Wednesday, when the Spanish 
Government declared its regret and gave instructions for 
formal reparation to be made to M. Boisset in Morocco, 


On Friday week the King and Queen, accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales and Princess Mary, visited Bangor, where 
the King opened the new buildings of the University College 
of North Wales. His Majesty spoke with evident feeling of 
his gratitude for the affectionate greeting which the Prince of 
Wales had received at his investiture. Last Saturday the 


Royal party visited Aberystwyth, where the King and Queen 
laid the foundation-stone of the National Library of Wales. 
On Monday they ended their visit to Wales, which had been 





in every way a signal success, and travelled to Edinburgh, 
where they took up their quarters at Holyrood. 


On Tuesday the first event of the day was the King's inspeo- 
tion of the Royal Company of Archers, the King’s bodyguard 
in Scotland. It may not be true that the Company has an 
unbroken history since Flodden, when, according to tradi¥on, 
a large part of the royal bodyguard of archers fell round the 
King of Scotland’s body. But it has continuous records which 
reach over more than two hundred years. Every private in the 
Royal Company of Archers is reckoned as a colonel for pur- 
poses of precedence. The Duke of Buccleugh is Captain- 
General of the Company; Lord Rosebery is a captain; the 
Duke of Roxburghe has recently been promoted from the 
ranks. The Archers were 250 strong; in their caps they wore 
the eagle’s feather, and they carried their bows in their hands. 
They received new colours from the King, and then the 
Captain-General presented the traditional offering of the Red- 
dendo—three silver arrows on a cushion. Afterwards the King 
received numerous deputations from public bodies and held a 
levée. 


On Wednesday the King and Queen were present at 
the dedication of the new chapel of the Order of the Thistle 
at St. Giles’s Cathedral, when Lord Mar and Kellie and Lord 
Reay were installed. Afterwards Their Majesties laid stones 
at Usher Hall, which is to be used chiefly for civic purposes 
and music. On Thursday the King held a review, which in- 
cluded an inspection of some 4,000 Scottish Veterans. It is 
not stated whether these men were properly enrolled members 
of the Veteran Reserve or merely a gathering of old soldiers. 
If they were only the latter, it is to be hoped that the various 
Scottish Territorial Associations concerned will lose no time 
in getting the men’s names and addresses on the registers 
which it is now the duty of each Territorial Association to 
prepare. Proper organization is essential to the success of 
the Veteran Reserve movement. 





The consideration of the Insurance Bill in Committee was 
resumed by the House of Commons on Monday, when further 
amendments to the eighth clause, which lays down the nature 
of the benefits, were considered. An important concession 
was made with regard to maternity benefits. As the Act was 
originally drafted a maternity benefit of thirty shillings was 
to be paid to the wife of an insured person who was not her- 
self insured as well as to a woman who was herself insured. A 
hardship would consequently result in cases where both the 
woman and her husband were insured, for in that case only a 
single benefit would be granted for the double premium. 
Mr. Lloyd George consequently proposed an amendment to 
the effect that in such cases the insured wife of an insured 
husband should receive sickness benefit in addition to 
maternity benefit. While making this concession Mr. Lloyd 
George rejected as impracticable all other extensions of the 
maternity benefit, and moreover refused to extend this con- 
cession to cases where the woman was unmarried, on the 
ground that the Insurance Scheme could not bear so great 
a financial strain. 





On Tuesday the amendments to clausce eight and 
nine were all dealt with, no considerable concessions 
being made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. On 
Wednesday the tenth and_ eleventh clauses were 
disposed of after a prolonged sitting. The Bill provid s 
that the contributor who has lost his right to benefits 
by having fallen into arrear must, in order to regain 
his position, pay up the arrears due not only from 
himself but from his employer. This provision was 
attacked with vehemence from all sides of the House. Mr. 
Lloyd George offered as a compromise to amend the Bill so 
as to allow the friendly society to pay the employer's part of 
the arrears, but this amendment gave little satisfaction. 
There was great anxiety as to the result of the division that 
followed, and this proved not altogether groundless, for the 
amendment was only defeated by 47 votes (163-116). The 
Labour Party now seems bent on wrecking the Bill, 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 78}—Friday week 79. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GERMANY AND MOROCCO. 
Ww should not be doing our duty to our readers if we 


were to underestimate the apprehension created by 
Germany’s action at Agadir. It is causing the very gravest 
anxiety throughout Europe. We do not want to provoke 
controversy by hard words. All we want to do is to point 
out to Germany what a huge mistake she will be making, 
and how terrible are the risks she will be running, if she 
persists in acting on the notion that the present Govern- 
ment and their followers in the country are no longer 
supporters of the entente with France, and that if the 
extente is only tested and tried with sufficient boldness it 
ean be broken down. Unhappily there seems only too 
much reason to believe that this is what Germany is 
thinking and what Germany is trying to do. So serious 
is the danger that arises from her false conception of 
opinion here that we mean to speak perfectly frankly as 
to what is happening. The German Emperor came over 
here for the unveiling of the Memorial to the Queen. He 
was received, as he was sure to be received, not only with 
perfect courtesy, but with friendliness by the British people 
of all classes. Not only is the mood of our crowds always 
one of good fellowship to visitors—whatever foreigners 
may think, ours is essentially a kindly people—but the 
nation in its Coronation humour was particularly anxious 
to show goodwill all round and to prove its peaceful 
intentions. The same good feeling was shown to the Heir 
of the German Empire when he visited us at the Coronation. 
He is a young man of great personal charm, and his recent 
visit to India and his love of sport made him a specially 
welcome guest. 

Unfortunately the men who have the conduct of foreign 
affairs in Germany appear to have been entirely misled 
by these events. They have been unwise enough to draw 
from them the sinister conclusion that our fickle population 
is tired of the entente with France, and quite willing to 
abandon it for a flirtation with Germany. They read into the 
popularcheers for the Emperor, the friendliness of Ministers, 
and the naive, if well-meant, expressions of the Liberal 
Press a readiness to desert France. ‘The next step for the 
controllers of German policy seems to have been to argue 
that now was the time to drive a wedge between France and 
Britain and break down that entente which has done so 
much for the peace of the world, and has prevented restless 
and aggressive action on the part of Germany, as we should 
put it, or, as the Germans would put it, has prevented 
Germany from getting her place in the sun. Filled with the 
idea that the Liberal Government and the Liberal Party 
were too much in love with peace and with Germany to 
quarrel with her, even if French interests were attacked, the 
Germans sent their warship to Agadir. 

Englishmen who constitutionally find it difficult to under- 
stand acts of subtle diplomacy will be inclined to declare 
that our explanation of German action must be “the merest 
moonshine.” They will argue that nobody could be so foolish 
or so wicked as to take the line which we are ascribing to 
the German Government. “ Remember,” they will say, “you 
are accusing German statesmen of meeting our goodwill with 
an almost instant slap in the face. It is absolutely incredible 
that Germany should meet our advances towards friendli- 
ness by action which she must know would be, to put it 
at the least and lowest, very embarrassing to us. It can 
only be a coincidence that the Agadir incident has followed 
so close upon the friendliness shown by us during the 
Emperor's visit and the visit of the Crown Prince. It is 
unfortunate, no doubt, and rather blundering that the 
Germans should have felt obliged by their special interests 
to act as they have acted, but to pretend that the two things 
have any connection is lunacy.” All we can say to those 
who argue thus is that they do not understand how keen, 
how persistent, and how self-conscious, is German State 
policy. A German diplomatist would consider himself 
dishonoured for all time if he failed to seize what he 
thought was an opportunity for pushing his country’s 
interests merely because it might be disagreeable or un- 
grateful. Granted his premises, that the time has come 
for splitting France and England, he would not hesitate 
for a moment. Therefore we say that most unfortunately 





our expressions of good feeling towards Germany have 
resulted in Germany’s provocative act towards France, 








and have made her statesmen entertain the idea of 
showing France what is the value of English friendship, 

It is hardly necessary for us to say that if vur interpre- 
tation of German action is correct the conductors of 
German foreign policy will have a rude awakening. Not 
only the present Government but the vast majority of the 
Liberal Party are, we are sure, absolutely determined to 
keep faith with France and not to allow her to be bullied 
by Germany. Whatever happens, we shall maintain to the 
full the obligations of the entente. Our people are not a 
faithless or a timid people, and even if nothing but the 
obligation of honour bound us to France, that obligation 
would be maintained even though it were to our own hurt. 
Possibly the Germans, infected by the traditional slanders 
of Frederick the Great as to English perfidy, will not 
believe this, true as it is. _ We would ask them, however, 
as sensible men to consider for a moment whether they 
think it possible that Englishmen, Liberals or Unionists, 
Radicals or Conservatives, could be so idiotic, so utterly 
lost to their own interests, as to leave France in the 
lurch. If war were to arise between France and Germany 
owing to Germany’s aggressive action, we must from 
motives of self-interest, if not on any other ground, side 
with France. Even if Liberals are not very keen students 
of foreign affairs, they know enough to recognize the 
danger of being taken in detail. The lesson given by 
Prussia when she fell first upon Austria and then, four 
years after, upon France was not given in vain. If Ger- 
many were now to go to war with France alone and to beat 
her we all know well enough that our turn would come next. 
We are not going to be so mad as to run the risk of 
fighting at a disadvantage when we might fight at 
an advantage—of fighting without an ally instead of fighting 
with one. The very desire to maintain the peace of the 
world would draw us this way. 

If we stand by France loyally and firmly there will 
be no war. If we do not stand by her the risk of 
war is multiplied by ten. But perhaps a cynic might 
say, “The French will have to give way if we do 
not encourage them to stand out.” Depend upon it 
our statesmen will not be taken in by such talk as this, 
They know perfectly well that if peace were secured by 
France being beaten to her knees, because we refused her 
assistance, the peace of the world would be in deadly 
jeopardy. Germany would become at once the arbiter of 
Europe, with France disheartened and humiliated, and 
filled, moreover, with the most burning sense of indigna- 
tion in regard to this country. We should be in the 
position of a climber in the Alps who has been discovered 
cutting the rope. Perhaps the rope would have been cut 
in such a way and at such a time as to prevent anybody 
instantly goimg over a precipice, but the man to whom 
you have been roped is not inclined to thank you for much 
in such circumstances. His feelings are those of one who 
has been betrayed. He feels that he can never trust you 
again, and so owes you the deadliest of grudges. For 
this, if for no other reason, we are not going to cut 
the rope. 


In writing thus we do not mean to suggest for one 


moment that it is either our business or our 
interest to take an aggressive or provocative line 
during the negotiations which are now going on. 
If France in the course of the conversations makes 
a compromise with Germany of her own free will 
and provides her with compensation well and good. We 


shall not stand in the way of any such arrangement. 
What, however, we shall not do is to say tothe French, 
either directly or indirectly: “You had better make 
the best terms you can with Germany, for if it came to 
war we should not be in a position to help you.” On 
the contrary, we shall tell France that, though the last 
thing we desire to do is to stir up further ill-fecling 
between her and Germany, we shall stand by her if any 
attempt is made to victimize her and if terms are proposed 
to her which are inconsistent with her true interests. To 
put the matter more specifically. We can quite understand 
that France, in order to get the Moroccan question settled 
once and for all and to obtain a perfectly free hand in 
Morocco, might think it worth her while to make con- 
cessions to Germany elsewhere. If France were to be 
allowed by Germany, and therefore by the rest of the world, 
to occupy towards the whole of Moroceo, except that 
portion already assigned to Spanish influence, the position 
which she occupies in Tunis, or which we occupy in Egypt, 
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she would gain no doubt very greatly. Indeed, if we were 
Frenchmen we can quite well conceive that the adding of 
Morocco to Algiers and Tunis, and the consequent construc- 
tion of a great conterminous North African empire, would 
appear worth a great deal of sacrifice. We cannot, how- 
ever, profess to judge as to what terms France should or 
should not make with Germany. All we can say is that 
we ought not to prevent any such bargaining so long as 
France acts with a view to her own interests and not 
under compulsion. If France comes to us and says, 
«“ We have arranged things with Germany,” we shall be 
glad. If, on the other hand, France tells us that Germany 
is making impossible suggestions, and following her quite 
unprovoked aggression in Morocco by what are in fact 
blackmailing demands, then we must tell France that we 
shall stand by her to the end. 

Timid people will, perhaps, be inclined to say to us, 
*How terrible! This will mean war.” As a matter of 
fact it will mean nothing of the kind. There is not the 
slightest reason to doubt that Russia will stick firmly 
to her ally, and if we do the same, and show ourselves 
willing to take all the consequences, there will be no 
war. Germany will at once in a businesslike way set 
herself to the work of getting out of the unpleasant 
situation she has created for herself in Agadir and of suffer- 
ing as little loss of face as possible. Needless to say we 
shall be quite willing to help her in every way to do this, 
and to advise France also to make things easy for a diplo- 
matic retreat. ‘To put the matter quite plainly, Germany 
is not yet ready for a great war by land and sea, and if she 
feels that there is a serious risk of war she will give way. 
No doubt she may use the necessity for giving way as an 
argument to the German people for larger funds for war- 
ships, but that is an inconvenience which we need not 
trouble ourselves about, for we may be sure that if one 
excuse is not available some other will be found. The 
enlargement of the naval programme and the provision 
of extra battleships will take place whatever happens. 

As long, then, as France, Russia, and Britain stand firmly 
together there will be no war. The only real danger of 
war would come from weak or divided counsels here. 
Curiously enough, too, it will be actually easier for 
France to make some minor concession to Germany to save 
Germany’s face if we have shown unmistakably that we 
shall stand by her to our last ship, our last man, and our 
last shilling. The result of such standing together of the 
three Powers will be to raise immensely the prestige of 
France, and incidentally of Russia, and so to make those 
Powers feel easier. There is no fear of France becoming 
aggressive in view of a diplomatic success. On the 
contrary, it is far more likely to steady her, for her people 
are essentially pacific. Another incidental result of firm- 
ness on our part may be noticed. At present Austria and 
Italy are doing very little or nothing, but we may be 
perfectly sure that if there were any real danger of war both 
these Powers would put the greatest possible amount of 
pressure on their ally to prevent it. If Germany had a 
fleet strong enough to protect Italian shores it is con- 
ceivable that Italy, though reluctantly, might feel that her 
national interests obliged her to make war on Britain. When 
Germany can give her no protection of that kind Italy 
is certainly not going to take a step which she would in 
any case deeply regret as a breach of her historic friendship 
with England. She would have a perfectly good excuse for 
standing out against a war provoked by German action in 
Agadir, and we may be sure that she would take it. At 
the same time Austria is not going to forget what must be 
the result of war just now upon her Adriatic ports and 
upon her aims and aspirations, not only on the Albanian 
coast, but at Salonika. At this moment matters of great 
importance are trembling in the balance in the Balkan Pen- 
insula, and Austria knows that at any moment she may find 
it necessary to mobilize her army and march it through 
the Sanjak of Novi-bazar down to the waters of the Hgean, 
and so make good her claims to play the predominant rdle 
in the readjustment of the Balkans. An instants reflection 
will show that at such a moment Austria is not going to 
run the risk of finding a British squadron at Salonika and 
a French squadron at Trieste and Ragusa. 

In our opinion the best way out of the imbroglio 
for everyone would be for France to save the face of 
Germany by making some minor concession to Germany 
which would be amply paid for by Germany’s final recog- 

Dition that France is to stand towards Morocco in the 





position in which she stands towards Tunis. Germany 
must be warned, however, that if she presses France 
unduly, and makes her action at Agadir a ground for what 
is in fact diplomatic blackmail, Russia and Britain will 
come to her assistance, and not merely with diplomatic 
Notes. We shall be loyal to France whatever happens. 
That is the way of honour, of self-interest, and of peace. 





THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 


HE Third Reading of the amended Parliament Bill 
in the Lords on Thursday marks another stage in the 
Constitutional crisis, and we venture to think makes it more 
improbable than ever that the Unionist Party will be so 
unwise as to take the advice which, the Observer tells us, 
Mr. Chamberlain has given to them, namely, “ to fight to 
the end.” ‘To tell people to fight to the end sounds in the 
abstract very brave and noble, but when translated 
into action in this particular case it means nothing 
more or less than forcing the Government to make 
300 or 400 peers. A few political dreamers seem to 
have persuaded themselves that the sudden swamping 
of the peerage would not only do no harm but might posi- 
tively do good. With the statesmen of this school we do 
not propose to argue in any detail. We may, however, 
once more run over the chief facts of the case. They 
have only got to be stated to show the unwisdom, or perhaps 
we should say the perilous irrelevance, of Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy. That the Parliament Bill will pass practically in the 
shape in which it was introduced into the Commons is now 
an admitted fact. No one seriously believes that, bad as 
the Bill is, it can be got rid of or amended in such a way as 
to make it tolerable. It cannot be prevented from passing, 
because no Ministry can be found to take the place of the 
present Ministry. That would mean a Dissolution, 
and a Dissolution would mean the ruin of the 
Unionists. In other words, the only Government avail- 
able for the moment refuses to remain in office 
unless the Bill is passed. Granted that the King’s govern- 
ment must be carried on, there is therefore no alternative 
to the passage of the Bill. 

The only question which remains open is the manner 
in which the Bill is to be passed. It can be passed 
by the Lords’ bowing to the inevitable, after placing 
on record, not only their protest against such unjust 
legislation, but also their determination to reverse 
it as soon as they can—to reverse it by calling in 
the poll of the people to redress the balance of the 
Constitution. The only other way to pass the Bill 
is by a creation of peers—a creation which can 
undoubtedly be forced by the Unionist Party if they 
so desire. But the result of such a course is now 
seen by the vast majority of reasonable men to be 
very much worse for the Unionist Party, for the 
country, and for the House of Lords than the other 
course which we have named. We should get the 
Parliament Bill, but we should get in addition the destruc- 
tion of the House of Lords and, what is even worse, the 
destruction of the peerage as a national institution. Also 
we should vastly increase the power of the existing Govern- 
ment and facilitate the passage of their evil legislative 
projects. If the Lords give way they will at any rate 
have the right to insist on two years’ delay, during which 
injurious legislation might be explained to the country. 
After a creation of peers the Government would for the 
time be masters of the Lords as well as of the 
Commons. We dismiss as idle the notion that if the 
Government once begin to make peers they will allow the 
Opposition to dictate the number of peers to be created 
—the notion that the Government will count as hostile 
only the peers who happen to have been put into the lobby 
on a particular night to insist on the Lords’ amendments. 
The Government will, of course, do nothing of the kind, but 
will base their action on the normal Unionist majority. As 
we have said from the beginning, as soon as men think out 
this situation they must see that it is far better that the 
Bill should pass without the Lords insisting on their 
amendments than that the peers should be created. 

The question is whether it is more dignified for, 
the House of Lords and more in the interests of 
the Unionist Party to bow at once to the inevitable 
or to do what is called “forcing the] Government to show 
their hand,” either by an immediate creation of, say, 
fifty veers or by some public announcement that the 
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Government have received the consent of the King to 
make sufficient peers to secure that the Bill shall pass. 
It is argued that the Opposition will somehow gain 
by forcing the Government to show their power to 
take revolutionary action. Quite apart from the danger 
which always exists, of those Radical extremists who desire 
a creation of peers just because it will destroy the peerage 
getting the upper hand, it seems to us that this insistence 
that the Government should give the Peers a smart blow 
on the head with a cudgel in order to make them eat the 
leek is most unwise. If one has got to swallow the leek it 
is better to swallow it with the minimum of noise or at 
any rate without first swearing that one will not swallow 
it, or insisting upon a blow as a hors-d’awuvre. To say, “I 
will only yield if you will first hit me on the head 
and show publicly that you have got the power to coerce 
me,” and to think this is going to injure and embarrass 
your opponent seems to us to involve a complete misunder- 
standing of ordinary human nature. Surely no Unionist 
wants to strengthen the present Government or to increase 
their prestige. But unquestionably in the world of politics as 
elsewhere nothing succeeds like success. Nothing more 
surely strengthens the position of a Ministry than a great 
public advertisement of their power. When we look back 
at history we now all recognize that the Duke of 
Wellington was a wise political strategist, because, having 
taken the measure of his enemy’s strength and having seen 
that it was not to be resisted by any force at his command, 
he ultimately advised retreat rather than a defeat in the 
open. Disregarding all the foolish talk about the white 
feather and the white flag he yielded to the inevitable. If 
some necromancer could call him from the grave to attend 
the meeting of the House of Lords next Thursday who can 
doubt what would be the advice he would give to the Peers ? 
He would tell them that the dominating fact of the situation 
is that the King’s government must be carried on, and 
that as there is no one in a position to carry it on but 
the present Ministry it is inevitable that that Ministry 
should have its way. Unquestionably he would not advise 
the Peers to stand upon punctilios, to force the point of 
honour, or to pretend that it is more dignified to yield with 
grumblings and curses than to yield in silence. He would, 
we may be sure, give no support to the childish notion 
that you can injure your opponent by forcing him 
to give you a blow which you are not in a position to 
return. 

Before we leave the subject of how the Peers should 
act, we desire to revert to Mr. Chamberlain’s advice to 
fight to the end, advice which, as we have said, if it 
means anything means forcing the creation of peers. We 
feel sure that we are saying nothing unfair in pointing out 
that in giving this advice Mr. Chamberlain, whether mis- 
taken or not, is giving it, not in the interests of the peerage 
and of the House of Lords, but in the supposed interests of 
the Unionist Party. Let us judge it by this standard 
alone and not in regard to the special position of the Peers. 
Would it be a good thing for the party, considered merely 
as a party, to force the creation? We have already said 
quite enough to make it clear that we hold it would be as 
bad for the Unionist Party as for the House of Lords and 
the peerage. Without, however, rearguing that point we 
would ask Unionists to consider whether the advice they 
have obtained from Mr. Chamberlain during the last 
five or six years would lead them to regard him as a wise 
and safe counsellor. To begin with, did Mr. Chamberlain 
give the party good advice during the struggle over Tariff 
Reform and Free Trade? We say nothing whatever as to 
the merits of that controversy. Let us assume indeed that 
the abstract merits were all with Mr. Chamberlain. All 
we want to ask is whether he was wise in the way in 
which he advised that Tarif Reform should be placed 
before the country. His insistence on the Food Taxes 
ruined the party at the polls in 1906, and produced 
a Parliamentary disaster of unparalleled dimensions. 
It is no secret that in 1910 Mr. Chamberlain advised 
the rejection of the Budget by the Lords, while 
at the same time refusing to make any compro- 
mise in regard to the taxation of food. The result 
of his policy was an instant check on the reaction 
which had been setting in against the Government, and 
setting in so strongly that what might and would 
under other conditions have been a victory was turned 
into a defeat. ‘The unpopularity of the Budget was at 
once obscured by the Constitutional issue that had been so 








disastrously raised. Not content with hanging the Food 
Taxes round the neck of the Unionist Party, Mr. Chamber. 
lain and his supporters hung the unpopularity of defending 
the Lords for dealing with what the country had always 
regarded as the prerogative of the Commons, ic., the 
power of the purse. The issue was so twisted that 
the natural conservatism of the country, both as regards 
the taxation of food and the Constitution, was very largely 
made to serve the purposes of the Radicals. The party of 
revolution was allowed to masquerade as the party which 
was playing the conservative role of maintaining the status 
quo, both fiscal and Parliamentary, and thus a wholly 
factitious advantage was given to our opponents. Now 
comes Mr. Chamberlain’s latest piece of advice that 
the party of conservation and anti-revolution ig 
to adopt a policy which will force a revolutionary 
coup—a policy which cannot prevent the injury done 
to the Constitution by the Parliament Bill, but will 
add to that evil the even worse evil of the destruction of 
the peerage. 

We shall argue the point no further, but shall merely 
ask whether, if judged by the past, the acceptance of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s advice is likely to benefit or to injure 
the Unionist Party. Though we have felt bound to draw 
attention to this aspect of the question, we have little 
fear that Mr. Chamberlain’s advice will ultimately be 
followed. As we have said so often our only fear 
now is lest the party should sacrifice its dignity and 
prestige unnecessarily, and that the inevitable should be 
accomplished with the maximum instead of the minimum 
of loss of power and influence. That is the issue. 
The Parliament Bill will pass, and will pass without 
a creation of four hundred peers. All that is now at 
stake is the prestige of the Unionist Party. It is our 
ardent desire that that prestige shall not be sacrificed 
uselessly and unnecessarily. 

In case of any possibility of misunderstanding, let us 
once more assure our readers that we do not point out the 
danger of following Mr. Chamberlain’s advice from any 
desire to use this occasion to prejudice Tariff Reform. We 
recognize that the situation is far too serious for arguments 
prompted by such motives. As our readers know, we hold 
that the Tariff controversy must be subordinated to tie 
greater issue, and for that reason at the last two elections 
we did all in our power to secure the return of Tariff 
Reform candidates, and of a Tariff Reform Govern- 
ment. 





THE REVISED ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY. 


N Thursday week the representatives of Great Britain 
and Japan signed a revised form of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty which is to hold good for ten years. A 
revision of the Treaty had been rendered inevitable by the 
logic of events, especially by the proposed Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty; and we are glad to be able to say that 
in its revised form and in its relation to the present situa- 
tion the Treaty is not open to the objections which we 
strongly urged against it when it was originally contracted 
in 1902. When once the Treaty had been contracted more 
harm than good would have been done by denounc- 
ing it; the only task for statesmen was to modify 
the risks to which it undoubtedly exposed the Empire, 
even while in some directions it gave us notorious and 
welcome guarantees of peace. The revision of the Treaty 
in 1905 was not, in our judgment, satisfactory. It is with 
genuine satisfaction that we feel that this time wisdom has 
guided our Foreign Office, particularly in having consulted 
the Dominions as to the revision ; but we should be meanly 
ignoring one essential factor in a happy result if we did not 
pay a tribute to the reasonableness and goodwill of the 
Japanese. 

The operative clause of the original Treaty was as fol- 
lows :—“ If by reason of unprovoked attack or aggressive 
action, wherever arising, on the part of any Power or 
Powers, either High Contracting Party should be involved 
in war in defence of its territorial rights or special interests 
mentioned in the preamble of this Agreement, the other 
High Contracting Party will at once come to the assistance 
of its ally, and will conduct the war in common, and make 
peace in mutual agreement with it.” That clause remains, 
but the following most important qualifying words have 
been added : “ Should either High Contracting Party con- 
clude a Treaty of general arbitration with a third Power, 
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it is agreed that nothing in this agreement shall entail 
upon such Contracting Party an obligation to go to war with 
the Power with whom such Treaty of Arbitration is in force.” 
Our main objections to the original Treaty were that it 
was unnecessary, that it was provocative towards Russia, 
and that it pledged the British Dominions in certain con- 
tingencies to take the part of Asiatics against Americans, 
that is, of yellow against white—a thing that would have 
been revolting to their sentiments and utterly opposed to 
their deliberate policy as it has been expressed from time 
to time in immigration laws. Those objections have dis- 
appeared ; Russia, by virtue of a belated but altogether 
sagacious policy on the part of Great Britain, has already 
become our friend and knows that no treaties between 
ourselves and Japan are directed against her; and the 
Dominions, thanks to the qualifying clause, will not be 
asked ever to range themselves with Japan against the 
United States if the United States enters, as we believe 
she will, into a Treaty of Arbitration with us. Some 
critics have spoken of the recent Imperial Conference as 
though it accomplished nothing. To our mind it was the 
most important and significant Conference yet held. The 
precedent was established of consulting the Dominions in 
foreign politics, and we understand that the Dominions 
without exception have approved of the revised Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. The risk of a deep cleavage of sentiment 
in the Empire was really very great so long as the old 
Treaty held good. To ask Australians, Canadians, and 
South Africans to fight the cause of men whom they 
exclude so far as possible from their countries as against 
the cause of men belonging to races which are willingly 
received in those countries might have proved, if the test 
had ever come, as hard an exaction as Lord North’s 
attempt to wring taxes from the unwilling American 
colonists. 

Now as to Russia. When the Treaty was revised in 
1905 we wrote of the provocation to Russia and to France, 
and of the complication in foreign affairs generally which 
the Treaty promised if it were not wisely handled. At that 
time Russia was still at war with Japan. 

“ After peace is made,” we wrote, “ we would do all in our power 

to render the Alliance as little hostile and aggressive as possible 
towards Russia. That is, we would try to make it rather a treaty 
for maintaining the ‘open door’ in China and for developing 
China for the Chinese than for checking and humiliating Russia. 
If the Alliance could be shown to the world to have such objects, 
we do not see why it shotild not ultimately gain the approval and 
assent of other Powers. The ‘open door’ is the object which 
America has always kept in view, and the steady growth of 
American trade in the Pacific is surely tending to make the main- 
tenance of a free and open China an imperative American 
interest. The rise, too, of American naval power will soon 
render American sympathy for the policy of the ‘open door’ 
more than a matter of words. Again, if the policy we indicate 
were not given a distinctly anti-Russian complexion, we do not 
see why France should not view it with benevolence, or some- 
thing more. She wants, not annexation of Chinese territory, 
but merely an ‘open door.’ Further, she has no wish to show 
hostility to Japan, and she naturally looks with concern on the 
rise of German power at the expense of China. We do not 
think that it should prove beyond the resources of diplomacy 
to develop the Anglo-Japanese Alliance into something which 
would be so consistent with the essential interests of America 
and France that those Powers could not choose but regard it 
with approval,” 
Those aspirations have been fulfilled. Russia approves of 
the renewed and revised Treaty; the United States 
approves of it; France approves of it. We have 
read no unfriendly criticism in any of those countries. 
If any aggressive Power plotted to seize Chinese 
territory the British and Japanese Navies, holding un- 
challenged mastery of the Pacific, would be able to preserve 
the integrity of China. That is a great consideration. A 
large part of the earth’s surface is thus removed for ten 
years more from all human likelihood of war. Moreover, 
we have to remember—this is only an illustration of what 
we have already said, that such an instrument as the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance can scarcely be denounced when once it 
has effected its rearrangement of the balance of forces— 
that, if we did not continue our Treaty with Japan, 
Germany would move heaven and earth to enter into some 
arrangement with Japan in our place, and the quiet of the 
Pacific would no longer exist. 

In the revised Treaty, Articles III., IV., and VI. of the 
Treaty of 1905 have disappeared. Article III. recognized 
Japan’s special interest in Korea. But Japan has since 
annexed Korea, and the article no longer had any meaning. 








In Article IV. Japan recognized the right of Great Britain 
to take any action in the neighbourhood of the Indian 
frontier necessary to safeguard the frontier. We confess 
that we could not easily swallow that article. It passes 
our understanding why it should have been thought 
necessary to consult Japan or any other country as to our 
military measures in India. We conquered India and 
have ruled it in trust for the people ever since ; when we 
mobilize troops near the frontier we always do it reluc- 
tantly in defence of the people, and it is not, and never 
could be, the concern of any country in the world but 
Great Britain. Article VI. referred to the Russo-Japanese 
War ; it, like Article III., no longer had any meaning, 
and it naturally dropped out. Altogether we think the 
revised Treaty cultivates the desideratum described in the 
preamble as “ general stability and repose.” 





CRITICISM AND THE INSURANCE BILL. 


i Government supporters of the Insurance Bill—the 

thick-and-thin supporters, that is to say, the “ whole- 
hoggers”’ of the Radical Caucus—seem to be drifting into 
a curious position. They are as sensitive to criticism as a 
minor poet. The Bill may be amended out of the noble 
forbearance and the marvellous grace of its authors; but 
to press for amendments is the proof of a malevolent heart. 
They write to the papers declaring that the Unionist who 
says that he welcomes the principles of the Bill and at the 
same time picks holes in it is a political Judas. It is ail 
very curious, and shows the condition to which our legisla- 
tive processes have fallen through the tyranny of the 
Cabinet and the Caucus. The British people are to accept 
measures with humble gratitude as a species of divine gift, 
and any attempt to look the gift horse in the mouth 
is no better than lése-majesté. We are threatened 
that if we say too much we shall have something worse 
imposed upon us. This is the pass to which those who 
profess to expound democracy would reduce a free people. 
They warn us that free discussion may entail penalties, 
and yet if ever a proposal called for the closest scrutiny 
it is the Insurance Bill. In the Government’s own 
interest this scrutiny is desirable, for if the original 
intention had been followed, and the Bill rushed through 
under the closure, the only result must have been a deep 
and universal unpopularity. The measure is badly drafted 
and the whole scheme imperfectly thought out. The great 
Friendly Societies and many of the trade unions view it 
with deep uneasiness. The whole medical profession is in 
revolt against it. Toa large class of the workers in town 
and country the rate of the levy seems extravagant. If 
the Unionist Party had been Machiavellian in its tactics it 
would have abetted the Government in forcing it through 
at the earliest possible moment. One year’s working of 
the original Bill would have meant a rich harvest in the 
constituencies. 

We repeat what we have said from the start, that we are 
in favour of the principle of compulsory and comprehensive 
insurance. There is much in the Bill of which we approve, 
but we think that its authors, without properly foreseeing 
the consequences, have carried their principle to a point 
where it becomes subversive of much that is best in British 
institutions. Comprehension is carried too far when it 
involves too vast and too costly a machinery, and imposes 
an undue burden on certain classes. Compulsion is carried 
too far when it means the overthrow of a living and 
successful voluntary system. The Bill is nothing short 
of a revolution—beneficent in some ways and clearly 
maleficent in others. We plead for time and full discus- 
sion. Three-fourths of the House of Commons do not fully 
understand the measure, and the classes most deeply con- 
cerned are only beginning to awake to many of its con- 
sequences. ‘To hustle such a Bill through in the dog-days 
is surely ridiculous. We willingly grant that Mr. Lloyd 
George has shown himself very ready and willing to meet 
his critics. The Unionist Party will gladly co-operate with 
him in making the scheme workable, but they cannot forgo 
their duty of criticism merely because various members of 
the Radical Party threaten that greater blunders will be 
perpetrated if those which exist are too hardly dealt 
with. 

Let us recapitulate some of the more revolutionary 
features of the Bill. In the first place it bureaucratizes 
our greatest voluntary organizations. The Friendly 
Societies, so far as concerns the fourpences contributed 
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by their members, become mere outlying branches of a 
Government department. No doubt they will still ad- 
minister any surplus in their contributions beyond the sums 
prescribed by the Bill, but as regards the greater part of 
their funds they will be simply agents of the Insurance 
Commissioners. Their constitution and methods of 
administration will be rigidly laid down for them. It is 
impossible to expect from such truncated bodies the old 
spirit of loyalty which made each member of a Friendly 
Society a guardian of the Society’s interests. The difficulty 
with all State insurance schemes, as Germany has found 
to her cost, is that it is impossible to prevent malingering. 
There is no esprit de corps towards the State. If we weaken 
the corporate independence of the Friendly Societies we 
are throwing away the only real safeguard against national 
waste and an undermining of the national character. We 
should have preferred to see Societies which provided 
a reasonable insurance left out of the compulsory part 
of the scheme. In any case we greatly prefer some 
such amendment as that moved by Mr. Worthington 
Evans, which in the case of members of “approved” 
Societies allows the Societies to receive the fourpences in 
the way of ordinary contributions, the State paying over to 
them the due proportion of the State and employers’ con- 
tributions. Then, take the case of the doctors. A large 
part of the medical profession is to be turned into Govern- 
ment officials. Even if the question of payment is arranged 
satisfuctorily, we cannot regard without misgiving this 
bureaucratizing of a learned profession. It will certainly 
not make for professional efficiency ; the fine traditions of 
the service will be weakened; and that power of free con- 
tract between patient and doctor, which means confidence, 
will be gone. Still more difficult is the case of the hospitals. 
The great voluntary hospitals will have their work increased 
and their income diminished. They will have to pay 
between £20,000 and £30,000 a year for the insurance of 
their employees, in spite of the fact that ample sick 
benefits for these already exist. Hitherto they have been 
largely supported by two classes—workmen and employers 
—who cannot be expected to continue their subscriptions 
on anything like the old scale. No wonder that Lord 
Sanderson, speaking at the meeting of representatives of 
charitable societies last Monday, said that they would have 
preferred some measure “less ambitious, less indis- 
criminate, and more carefully adapted to the classes in 
need of assistance.” 

This brings us to the fundamental economic fault of the 
Bill—its waste. Compulsory insurance, let it be re- 
membered, is a tax, and, as a tax, must be judged on two 
principles—the ability of the taxpayer to pay and the cost 
of collection. It is idle to argue that because 
the proceeds are to be used in the payer's interest 
therefore it is no tax. Supposing a ‘Tariff Reform 
Ministry had raised twenty millions by taxes on food 
and raw material, and had earmarked the proceeds 
for an endowment of unemployment and invalidity, 
would Liberals thereby have been compelled to refrain from 
criticism ? Now let it be clearly understood that we do not 
object to a tax for this purpose. We think that workmen 
in receipt of good wages can well afford to pay the 4d. a 
week, and that many employers will not find the levy 
a hardship. But there is guing to be a fine crop of ex- 
ceptions. Inthe case of wages above 15s. a week there is 
no graduation, and a man earning 16s. pays the same as a 
man earning £3. Many famalies whose income is in the 
neighbourhood of a pound a week will feel the pinch. It 
is not too much to say that the Bill is an endowment of 
the prosperous workman at the expense of the less pro- 
sperous, and to our mind it will work hardship unless there 
is a reasonable graduation throughout. We want it “more 
carefully adapted to the classes in need of assistance.” 
Then, as to the employers’ case. A man in whose total 
expenditure the labour bill plays a small part will 
probably not feel the contribution. But if wages, as in 
many industries, are far the largest item, he may feel it 
acutely. The result will either be the lowering of wages 
or the increase of the cost to the consumer. If the Govern- 
ment hope to avoid this, then they hope to work a miracle. 
We ask with some interest, what is to be their future line 
of argument against Tariff Reform? Finally as to the 
cost of collection. Mr. Sidney Webb estimates the cost 


to the nation, taking the expenses of the State and the 
Friendly Societies together, at between 20 and 25 per cent. 
of the total yield. 


This figure may be excessive, but it is 








certain that it will be many times the cost at which tlie 
same amount could be raised by any of the ordinary 
methods of direct or indirect taxation. It is surely our 
business to make certain, before we embark on so ex. 
travagant a scheme, that we are going to get good value for 
our money. 





“A LADY ALONE.” 

OOR people seldom speak of anyone above them in rank 
as “an old maid”—unless, indeed, with apology and in 
excuse for extreme eccentricity. More often they lump un- 
married women and widows together and allude to them all as 
“ladies alone.” In almost every parish there is at least one 
“lady alone” who is of immense service to her poor neigh. 
bours, who visits the sick and arranges for convalescents, finds 
work, and raises pensions and pays rents, and of whom it is 
generally acknowledged that “it is very nice for her to be 
able to do it!” It is a singular point of view; at least it is one 
that is only taken in connexion with “ ladies alone,” and it is not 
at all confined to poor people, though the idea seems to have 
originated with them. “I don’t know where I should have 
been last winter but for her,” we may hear a cottage-woman 
say. “I’m sure she did take some trouble! Buf then, you 
know, as I always say to my busband, how nice it is for her to 
be able to do it—a lady alone—like her!” That the lady in 
question should be preserved from the agonies of uselessness 
is a concurrent cause of thankfulness which effectually pre- 
vents any exaggeration of gratitude or any false shame in 

the acceptance of favours. 

All those who follow good works as a profession make 
demands upon the “lady alone.” They do not ask for dona- 
tions of time and trouble—you can get them elsewhere— 
they want subscriptions of time to be given at _ short, 
regular intervals, and continued indefinitely. “I thought it 
would be nice for you to give one or two evenings a week 
during the winter to the sbow,” says the curate, with studied 
lightness of touch. No lone woman ever needs to be short 
of a job. She can always undertake something regular from 
which her married sisters, as a rule, hide—very legitimately— 
behind their husbands or “ the boys’ holidays.” For instance, 
it is very nice for such a one to be honorary secretary to a small 
institution, or, perhaps, treasurer. The responsibility is, 
indeed, a serious privilege, and the amount she is likely to 
be out of pocket not negligible and the correspondence 
voluminous; but, then, how lucky she is to have the time and 
money! Of course there are plenty of smaller jobs ready to 
be pressed upon those who make a firm stand against the 
bigger ones—mothers’ meetings, for instance—and for 
these lack of the requisite experience is never a valid 
excuse: those who plead it are regarded as depriving 
themselves of a pleasure through sheer laziness. The 
last bit of work which we heard suggested to a particularly 
busy unmarried woman might be considered ecclesiastical 
rather than secular. Bishops nowadays like that churches, 
even country churches, should be left open. They are quite 
right. Anything which modifies the ridiculous notion that 
religion is a Sunday affair must do good; and, besides, is any- 
thing so nritating as to find a noticeon a fine Gothic doorway 
telling you toask for the keys at some unknown cottage at 
some unknown distance? In our experience bishops are almost 
always more right than clergy—in theory at least. The hard 
part is the carrying-out of their injunctions. Churches stand- 
ing well outside the village street—as so many do—wvuld 
offer a convenient harbour for tramps, or the clergy think they 
would. To “a lady alone” living near such a church it was 
suggested that it would be very nice for her to solve the 
difficulty of the open church between the parson and his 
diocesan by “sitting in it”! Sitting in a gloomy, stuffy 
church alone! All signs pointed to her for the post. The 
privilege lay to her hand, so she wasassured. Yet she was not 
a woman of marked devotional habit. She was not of an 
awe-inspiring presence; tramps would certainly have felt 
no fear of her. She had plainly not the power to address 
them for their edification, and she would have made but 
a poor struggle for those hymn-books marked “Not to be 
taken away” had any wayfaring person set his beart upon 
them. In justice to the sense of the married parishioners, 
it must be admitted that she who offered the task was 
also “ a lady alone’’—a widow living at a good long distance. 

In this matter of finding occupation it cannot be 
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denied that single women do prey on each other. “Do you, 
or do you not, believe that women ought to have the vote 
asks an ardent Suffragette. In spite of all the Spectator's 
arguments, most women living alone do think they ought to have 
it—in theory,as a part of the democratic ideal. Why, then, this 
mistaken believer is asked, does she not take part or lot in the 
sufferings of her militant sisters? Here is she with money 
and talent; anyone would imagine she would wish to devote 
them to the cause. It would be “so nice for her” to 
do it. Im vain she declares she is out of sympathy 
with its upholders; in vain, when goaded to desperation, 
she admits that she thinks they deserve all they get, and more 
too, for a set of benighted advocates of persecution; she is 
regarded not as an opinionated idiot, but as a lazy Laodicean 
who sacrifices everything for ease! It is probable that many 
lone women have accepted widowers with large families in 
order to get away from offers of “ occupation.” 

Another thing which it is “ very nice” for women alone to 

be able to do is to lend! To lend what? But everything! 
Their house, if they have one ; their pony-cart, carriage, or car ; 
their money, their influence—all that they possess. The 
reat borrowers are their young relations, and they say, 
“Jolly for her to have it to give us,” and there is no 
doubt that their mothers echo the feeling. They look 
upon the single state as one quite compact of unenviable 
privilege. “Unmarried women always look so young for 
their age,” said the mother of a large family the other 
day in the hearing of the present writer. “I suppose it 
is because they have no troubles.” Were there any unmar- 
ried women in Judea, one wonders, when the prophet was 
watching “ the sparks fly upward” ? 

Perhaps the most amusing suggestion ever made to fill 
the infinitely elastic time of “a lady alone” was one which 
the present writer lately read in a sermon—quite a good 
sermon, too. The preacher wished that all unmarried women 
should each adopt an orphan “instead of petting dogs.” 
Thus might the poor-law question be eased. Now we do 
verily believe that scores of unmarried women who are in 
good health and not without means would very much like 
to have an orphan to pet, but the difficulties in the way 
would be enormous and grotesque. In the first place, most 
of the orphans of the State have mothers—they are really 
only half-orphaned—who naturally are deeply interested in 
their welfare, and who, though they would no doubt agree 
that it was very nice for “a lady alone” to take the 
expense of their children, would certainly arrive to visit 
them by every excursion train. The social complications 
would be alarming, and would create a run upon complete 
orphans. As soon as these were adopted we might see 
some experiments in education which might enlighten 
educationists, perhaps, but probably few of the many 
systems conceived would be carried out. Few unsupported 
women could stand against the advice they would receive. 
Some might, perhaps, retire, each alone with her orphan, 
into un-get-at-able wilds and firmly refuse to take in 
her letters from the postman; but the greater number 
would be turned from any systematic purpose, and crowds of 
orphans would go back. Imagine a Philistine brother face to 
face with a sentimental sister who has just been to the 
workhouse and fetched home for good and all a small male 
orphaned tramp! Would her enthusiasm long survive the 
cold water and the ridicule? Those who chose girls would 
havo more chance of success. Boys, however, would be at a 
premium. There is no doubt that to women—married, single, 
or widows—little boys are more attractive than little girls. 

Seriously, however, time is the last thing that ever hangs 
heavy on the hands of a woman alone. Seriously, also, no 
grave injustice is done to them as aclass. Of course in their 
hearts they agree that it is “nice for them” to be able to be 
of use, only they would like sometimes that it should be left 

to them to say it. 





NOISE. 

\O judge from letters recently published in the Times 
London might be the noisiest city in the world. The 
outery against the noises of the night has been taken up by 
angry persons defrauded of sleep, and the blame is laid chiefly 
on motor cars and motor hooters. London is not noisy com- 
pared with Paris, Naples, and many other foreign cities, but 
it is unquestionably noisier than it need be or ought to be. 








The fact that attention is turned on the hooters and engines 
of motors cars implies that English human beings are not 
particularly noisy. And this is the truth; there are occasional 
outbursts, and errand boys sing and whistle “ Yip-i-addy” 
with a resounding lack of accuracy, but the grown Londoner is 
normally silent. Rustics conducting their exchange of opinions 
at a distance of fifty yards from each other on a village 
green are much more noisy. The hansom “ cabby,” narrowly 
shaving the wayfarer with glowing wheels, does not yell 
“ Hola! hola!” like the French cocher, but whistles low be- 
tween his teeth. The coachman of a private carriage could 
not be induced by the most trying circumstances to do even 
that. One thinks that he would hardly be provoked into the 
indignity of uttering a syllable till he had killed his man. 
Nor does London suffer from unceasing and quite superfluous 
cracking of whips asin Paris, nor from the sound of traffic 
on cobble stones as in so many foreign towns and in some 
English towns of the North. Could anything drive sleep 
away more effectually than the passage of a horse and cart 
over cobbles? “’Twas but the car rattling o’er the stony 
street”; but that is no comfort, for one does not expect the 
Battle of Waterloo to disturb one’s slumber in any case. 
For some people the approach and dwindling away of such a 
sound is a long agony, and the quieter the street between 
whiles the greater the certainty of awakening at the next 
arrival of the thunder of hoofs and wheels. 

One French observer has called London the city of silence. 
He was conscious only of a muffled and sleepy roar which, 
when one had become accustomed to it, was the equivalent of 
silence, and he noted the absence of all those piercing 
sounds which crack and penetrate the general atmosphere of 
a city’s noise as lightning comes through acloud. It would 
be interesting, if it were possible, to keep a measurement and 
record of noise. We suspect that noise frequently seems to 
have increased simply because one’s attention is directed to it. 
One can tolerate unknowingly an enormous increase in the 
volume of noise if the increase is gradual. Anyone may have 
experienced that at a large and agreeable dinner party. Toa 
stranger suddenly coming into the room the hubbub of 
voices would seem insane; perhaps it seems so to the servants 
going in and out of the room. A noise that has “got upon 
the nerves" is a noise trebled. Sleeplessness, of course, is 
largely a matter of nerves. Have we not heard of the man 
who could not sleep because he felt that the air of his room on 
a summer night was suffocating, who felt his way in the dark 
to the window, found it shut, and, being unable to open it, 
smashed the glass, drank in a delicious draught of cool night 
air, and returned to a peaceful sleep only to find in the morn- 
ing that he had smashed the glass window of a bookcase ? 
Frenchmen seem to have no nerves for noise, just as they are 
unconscious of having livers, though they eat more thonght- 
lessly than Englishmen. Even to Englishmen whose 
nerves are not easily jangled the uproar of Paris seems 
diabolical ; it is no remedy, as a rule, to escape to a back room, 
which is the refuge of every bad sleeper in London. The back 
room probably looks over a cour, where tin pails will clatter 
late into the night and begin again early in the morning. A 
conversation in the cour is projected upwards inside the four 
walls as though through a megaphone. If an English resident 
were to invite his French neighbours to combine with him to 
stop the nuisance he would find them polite but unwilling 
They would not have noticed the noise; they would regard 
him asacrank. Associated action is more difficult to arrange 
in Paris than in London, where, as Mr. Rice Holmes says in a 
letter to the Times of Tuesday, it is difficult enough. Perhaps 
an author in London suffers from noises by day, but his neigh- 
bours (without whose support his protest will be unavailing) de 
not work in their houses by day as he does ; they know nothing 
of the noises and have not time altruistically to appear 
before a magistrate. 


Of all noises which prevent sleep intermittent or irregular 
noises are the most trying. Ifa motor horn uttered one long 
hoot all night we should all become used to it; if clocks struck 
or bells rang without ceasing we should ignore them. The 
disastrous thing is when one is waiting ia a fever of wakeful- 
ness for a clock to strike the next quarter, or wondering whether 
the plague of cab-whistles along the street will break out 
again. There are people, however, who seem to have an 
extraordinary power of distinguishing in their sleep the value 
or meaning of sounds. Ifthe maid knocked on the door they 
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would be awake before the sound of the first rap had died 
away, but they can sleep undisturhed through frenzies of 
rapping by the blind on the window frame, or through salvoes 
of rattling by a loose window. There are mothers who could 
sleep through a thunderstorm, but would waken at the 
faintest cry of a child in the house. But though 
sleeplessness be largely a matter of nerves, is it any 
the better becanse noise can be made to divide the blame? 
Can one bold a fire in the hand by thinking on the frosty 
Caucasus ? Alas, no! Perhaps even those who are unconscious 
of the hooting of motor horns and the leonine roar of a newly 
started engine in a narrow street are suffering without know- 
ing it from the loss of the nervous energy absorbed in the 
act of resistance. In any case we hold that those who con- 
sciously suffer ought to be protected. Some of us are like 
the people who cannot hear the note of bats; but if there 
were an appalling screeching of bats which afflicted to 
desperation the comparatively few people who could hear 
them we should admit that the bats—a removable trouble— 
ought to be removed. 

Mr. Rice Holmes has suggested that an association should 
Le formed to put pressure upon members of Parliament and 
municipal bodies, to strengthen the hands of the police, and 
to organize public opinion. He proposes that drivers of 
motor cars should be deprived of the necessity to use their 
horns at night by being restricted to a certain speed. “If we 
fail,” he says, “all that we can hope for is that chauffeurs 
shall be forbidden to keep their machinery running when 
their cars are at rest; that they shall be prevented from 
hooting louder or oftener than may be deemed necessary ; 
that hovting shall not be permitted after 1] p.m. or midnight, 
when, owing to the scarcity of traffic, it is absolutely 
unnecessary; and that a booter (or other instrument) shall 
be stundardized which emits a comparatively unobjectionable 
sound.” We think ourselves that an engine stopped for a few 
moments and then restarted would awaken more people than 
if it were allowed to keep running. Sume engines purr quite 
gently. 

The Motor Traffic (Street Noises) Bill, which has just been 
introduced into the House of Commons, offers a solution of 
one trouble. It enables the Local Government Board to pro- 
hibit “within any special areas” the use of any particular 
“ warning instruments” and to define “the kind of instru- 
ments to be used... during any particular hours.” If a 
Bill of this nature were passed there would be an end at 
once of fantastic siren sounds and excruciating discords 
designed specially to startle those persons who cross the 
street like somnmambulists. On the other hand we cannot 
forget the innocent type of chauffeur who needs some protec- 
tion against those who, having run under his silent wheels, 
would claim against him for having given no warning of his 
approach. 





THE DEFENDERS OF COMMONS. 


if would be difficult to imagine a document of its kind 
more stimulating than the report just issued of the 
proceedings of the Commons and Footpaths’ Preservation 
Society during the years 1908-10. Itis the story of a pro- 
longed contest with energy, goodwill, and public spirit on the 
one side and all kinds of ingenious and daring enemies, 
foreseen and unforeseen, on the other. As one of the speakers 
at a recent meeting of the Society put it, the fight with the 
enemies of commons is like cutting off the head of the 
monster in a fairy-tale. The defenders of the commons find 
theizselves confronted with a Public Bill in Parliament, per- 
Laps infringing or endangering commoners’ rights. They cut 
off the head of the Bill, only to be confronted by a new enemy 
in the shape of a private owner. The private owner is decapi- 
tated (generally he is polite and willing) and up springs a 
railway company. The defeated railway company is followed 
by a burial authority, and the burial authority in turn 
by a water board; down goes the water board and a dozen 
other public bodies after it, and the society is left confronted 
with an enemy whose head they have not yet succeeded in 
reaching—the difficulty and the nuisance of gypsies. When 
they have dealt with the gypsies they may, perhaps, have a 
little time to look round; but not, you understand after 
reading the report, for long. 

Since the issue of the last report the work of the Society has 
been not less successful than arduous. One of the schemes for 








which support was asked in the last report was the acq uiring 
of Ludshott Common, west of Grayshott and Hindhead. Thig 
is an area of 542 acres, and following on the purchase of Hind- 
head Common itself, the acquisition is a remarkable achieve. 
ment on which the Society and especially its local supporters 
may well congratulate themselves. In addition, Miss James, 
of Westdown, has given to the National Trust sixty acres of 
land at Nutcombe Down and Bramshott Hey; and 
residents in the neighbourhood of Haslemere have acquired 
and vested in the National ‘I'rust thirty acres of Grayshott 
Common. Altogether over 1,400 acres of some of the finest 
commonland in the South of England has been dedicated to 
the public in this border country of Surrey and Hampshire, 
But the Society hopes todo much more. It is at work on 
other important schemes. Nearer to London than Hindhead 
the question of protection from the builder’s hammer is 
even more pressing, for open spaces grow fewer or less 
open every year. At Streatham, for instance, the common 
on three sides is almost entirely built in; but there is an 
opportunity on the south side of saving a stretch of 
picturesque and wooded land. There are sixty-six acres of com- 
mon, and near the highest parta property known asthe Rookery 
—threeacresin extent—juts into it. The Rookery contuins fine 
trees and the historic Streatham Wells, which, unlike those of 
Epsom, still survive. Two generous private individuals have 
agreed to buy the land for £3,000, and to hold it until the pur- 
chase money is raised, and the Society hopes that this sum 
may soon be subscribed; it already has collected £1,000. 
At Reigate, again, there is a scheme for acquiring some 
seventy acres at £130 an acre if the money can be raised within 
ten months. The space which it is hoped to acquire is Colley 
Hill, part of the high ground above Reigate, with a glorious 
view of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent away to the downs by the 
sea— the dim blue goodness of the Weald.” Third of its 
schemes in Surrey, the Society is endeavouring to acquire 
open spaces along the banks of the Wandle, so as to provide, 
if possible, a green walk along one or both banks. This scheme 
was recently outlined in these columns, and deserves all 
encouragement and support. But the most important doubt- 
less of the projects which the Society has in hand is the scheme 
for purchasing the fields on Kingston Vale, the hollow of farm 
land which lies between Wimbledon Common and Richmond 
Park. This scheme also has been described in detail in the 
Spectator, and it may be interesting to state that of the 
£52,770 needed to save the valley from the building contractor, 
and so, in effect, to double the value of both Richmond Park 
and Wimbledon Common, a sum of £24,000 has been promised. 
Of this £10,000 has been voted by the Wimbledon Corporation 
and £3,500 by the Coombe and Malden Urban District Council. 
We still hope that the London and Surrey County Councils 
may realize the urgent necessity of preserving this land as an 
open space, and may contribute generously. Of its kind they 
could not spend money on a worthier object. 

But the work of the Society is by no means con- 
fined to raising money and in commending schemes 
for subscription. The Sociaty is perpetvally being called 
in to defend public rights in commons, rights in fore- 
shore, rights of way and of user; and frequently 
its services are asked for as arbitrator between private persons 
and the public, or between commoners and lords of the manor. 
At Westfield Common, Woking, for instance, a dispute 
between the Necropolis Company and the commoners is 
within sight of settlement if the Society can acquire the 
5200 needed to satisfy the Company’s terms. At Cranham 
Common, a magnificently wooded stretch of country in the 
Cotswolds, again, the Society has successfully intervened 
in a dispute between the commoners and the lords of the 
manor; the latter evidently met the Society in a very 
generous and friendly way, but if it were not for the Society's 
existence the dispute would probably be going on still. At 
Steep, in Hampshire, the Society found another opportunity 
of giving valuable advice. It seems that a private owner in the 
neighbourhood wanted to tack on to ascheme for widening aroad 
the closing of a certain footpath. He effered to give the parish 
£100 on condition that the path was properly shut by order ef 
justices, confirmed by Quarter Sessions. The parishioners, 
however, soon indicated that the path was by no means for 
sale, and at a meeting they refused to barter their ancient 
right of way for any sum whatever, ninety-four opposing 
and seven supporting the proposal to buy. In another 
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neimmmmcniacnt 
district, where there has been some conflict between the 


interests of private owners and the public, the Society has 
hitherto not been able to do all that it would wish. There 
can have been few more deplorable results as regards public 
access to a right of way than those which bave followed the 
giving to the public of so fine an open space as Beacon Hill, 
near Birmingham. This view-point, with its splendid pano- 
rama extending to the Malvern Hills and the Welsh mountains, 
was generously presented to the City of Birmingham by the 
Messrs. Cadbury; but unfortunately the gift could not be accom- 
panied with the necessary freedom of passage to it from thecity. 
The land on the lower slopes of the hill, un the city side, belongs 
to another owner, and he, with a view to checking possible 
trespassers, has adopted an extremely unfortunate means 
of securing his privacy. He has enclosed the public paths 
which cross his property and give access to the hill with 
fences of corrugated iron six feet high and three feet apart. 
The effect can be imagined; an illustration in the report 
shows an alley of surpassing ugliness. The Society in this 
case seems to think that possibly the landowner has exceeded 
his rights. Certainly such a fence could not add to the 
beauty of the landscape; but, even if the owner makes 
himself liable for the repair and maintenance of the paths, 
rativne clausurae, it may be possible, the Society suggests, 
to show that, besides being unpleasant, such fences inter- 
fere with the free and reasonable use of the path, 
and may even cause the passage in wet weather to 
become a water channel or a quagmire. Here, once 
more, we find the Society at work, doing its 
best to protect a neighbourhood from disfigurement and to 
prevent the public from losing their rights of open space and 
free passage. It is a work for which we cannot be sufficiently 
grateful. Itis done by public-spirited men who give freely 
of their time and labour, with results which do not always 
receive the recogniticn and the support which they deserve. 
Possibly the fuller publicity which it is our privilege to give 
to the beneficent aims and achievements of the Society may 
be the means of adding in some measure to the funds which it 
needs for its activities. We hope so, and would urge every 
man, who may be taking a holiday ramble, perhaps, over one 
of those open spaces or commons which it is the object of the 

- Society to protect and defend, to reflect how much the open 
space has given him and to mark his remembrance with a 
gift of hisown. We may add the practical information that 
shillings are as welcome as guineas, and that the address of 
the Secretary of the Society, to whom subscriptions should be 
sent, is 25 Victoria Street, Westminster. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE PRINCE AND HIS PRINCIPALITY. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Srecraton."’ | 
Sir,—The beautiful and solemnizing Coronation service and 
the imperial splendour of the Coronation processions have 
been fitly followed by the more intimate visits of Their 
Majesties and the Prince of Wales to the sister kingdoms and 
to the Principality. 

Of these the Welsh visit has naturally attracted the greatest 
attention. For it bas not only been the occasion of the first 
investiture of one of our Royal House as Prince of Wales on 
Welsh soil, but the details of the ceremony in Carnarvon 
Castle had been so finely thought out that, given good weather, 
it was bound to be a unique spectacle. 

And such it proved, The sun blazed out of a cloudless blue, 
glorifying the grey walls and towers and the greensward 
between them and lighting up the brilliant uniforms of 
military and naval officers, the heralds’ tabards, and the 
bards’ robes, and bringing into contrast with them the softer 
colouring of the ladies’ dresses and parasols. 

And the ceremony passed off with a perfection which will 
make it memorable when we think back upon the Royal 
bearing of the Royal figures, the unconstrained movements of 
the processionists, the devout and exquisite singing of the 
Welsh bymns and the Welsh folk-songs, the fanfare of the 
trumpets from the battlements, the fine reading of the Letters 
Patent by the Home Secretary, the dignified delivery by Sir 
John Rhys of the Address of the Welsh People to their 
Prince, and the impressive performance of his share of the 
religious service by the Bishop of Bangor. 





_and guided the subsequent discussion. 





But the central figure was of course that of the Prince of 
Wales, at first in the uniform of a midshipman. ‘The touch 
of timidity with which he entered upon his ordeal and passed 
into his pavilion was only enhanced by the spirit with which 
he emerged from it, wearing the Garter, in a purple robe, 
white silk and silver. With bright confidence he passed up to 
his father’s presence and went through the Investiture cere- 
mony, and with a boyish but frank and distinct articulation he 
replied to the address of his Welsh people. 

Royal father and mother could not but have been proud of 
his bearing, and the King prouder to present him thrice 
over at the three Castle entrances to his enthusiastically 
acclaiming Welsh subjects. No wonder that Mr. Balfour, at 
the luncheon in the Bangor University Museum upon the day 
following, described this side of the Investiture ceremony as 
the most moving spectacle of the kind that he had ever wit- 
nessed. 

But the Royal party had a three-fold object in visiting 
Wales. They came to the Investiture in order to set a seal 
upon the nationality of loyal Wales. They also came to 
strengthen the cause of Welsh national education by opening 
the fine new University buildings at Bangor, the foundation- 
stone of which bad been laid only four years ago by King 
Edward VII., and they came to lay the foundation-stone of 
the National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth in order that 
the magnificent collection of books and manuscripts, in great 
measure the gift of Sir John Williams, should be suitably 
accommodated. 

Nor are Welsh nationality and Welsh education in its fullest 
and finest development incompatible. Englishmen do not 
realize that forty or fifty years ago it looked as if the 
Welsh language and Welsh literature, art, and music were 
gradually becoming Anglicized, and that Welsh nationality 
was therefore dying. 

But the very spread of a more liberal and higher education 
has revitalized the Welsh language, purified Welsh prose, and 
given fresh directions to Welsh poetry, art, and music. 
Philology, archwology, and history owe greatly to Sir John 
Rhys, Mr. Egerton Phillimore, and Sir Edward Anwyl. 
Mr. Owen Edwards has touched the imagination of the people 
and Professor Lewis Jones and Professor Morris Jones are 
teaching Young Wales style in prose and verse. Sir William 
Goscombe John as a sculptor, Mr. Leader and Mr. Christopher 
Williams as landscape and figure painters, are leading the way 
in art, and the labours of the promoters of the new Welsh 
folk-song movement are laying the foundations of a School of 
Welsh National Music. Another fifteen years will probably 
see a remarkable Welsh Renaissance in all these directions, 
But, it may be objected, is there not a risk of Wales 
withdrawing too much into her own language and range 
of ideas and isolating herself from English and European 
thought? I think not. Mr. Lloyd George and quite 
a dozen other Welsh Members of Parliament think and speak 
as well in English as in Welsh, and indeed are probably better 
speakers because they possess this double power. Certainly 
since English bas been taught through Welsh in the Welsh- 
speaking parts of the Principality, their knowledge of English 
has increased, 

Let it be observed, too, as pointed out at Bangor by Sir 
Harry Reichel, that the Welsh University is the university of 
the people. The love for learning has got hold of the Welsh 
democracy. The university students, like those of Scotland, 
are the sons and daughters of tradespeople and farmers, and 
even artisans and quarrymen. Are these young people of 
Welsh-speaking parents likely to gain or lose a knowledge of 
English at the university colleges? Why, the professors at 
Bangor and Aberystwyth and Cardiff are of generously mixed 
nationality—Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotsmen, as well as 
Welshmen—and English is the academical language in all 
the colleges. The Welshman to whom the University 
perhaps owes most is Sir Isambard Owen. To quote 
Sir Harry Reichel from an article in “Wales”: “The 
Welsh University was in the main his work. The 
first draft came from his hands, and that draft focussed 
It was a remarkable 
production, the first attempt, I believe, in the United King- 
dom to sketch a democratic constitution for a university based 
on the co-operation of the academical and the lay elements. 
It is this combination which is at the bottom of the success of 
the Welsh Education movement. Without the lay elemend 
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there is a danger of the present circumstances and needs of 
localities being overlooked. Without the academical there is 
no security that high ideals of education and learning will be 
maintained.” It may be mentioned in this connection that the 
influence of Bangor through its Vice-Principal, Professor 
Morris Jones, upon the new literary movement is considerable, 
. while at the same time this university college, as well as the 
sister college at Aberystwyth, is making remarkable progress 
in the teaching of practical agriculture. “The second 
principle,” writes Sir Harry Reichel, “laid down in Sir 
Isambard Owen's draft, and ultimately adopted, was embodied 
in the Constitution of the Theological Faculty. ... What has 
been the result? Within fourteen years the theological 
colleges, which had done so much in the past, not only 
for religion, but also for education, have been quickened into 
anew and larger life; their staffs bave doubled in number 
and improved in quality; their libraries and their teaching 
appiiances have developed beyond recognition, and a school 
has been established of which the University may be well 
proud, and which will ensure that in Wales at least theology 
may still claim her old and proud title, ‘Queen of the 
Sciences.’ ” 

Will the democratic basis of the Welsh University prevent 
the Welsh nobility and gentry from sending their sons and 
daughters to them? Will they go on sending them to the 
English universities? Probably for a time; but if the spirit 
of Welsh nationality reaches the Welsh upper classes as it has 
begun to reach the Irish ones through the medium of the 
Gaelic League and the “ All for Ireland Movement” it may 
be that we shall see a change in this direction. Certainly the 
Welsh upper classes have latterly got nearer to the people 
through the Histeddfod gatherings and other associations 
which unite all ranks and classes. The National Eisteddfod 
which Matthew Arnold helped to revive by prophesying its 
death was never in a more vigorous condition, although 
it still has its weak points. Perhaps it lays too much stress 
upon music, and more especially vocal music; instrumental 
music euffers by the abandonment in a large measure of the 
old notation. Charming instances of still-life painting come 
before the adjudicators, but there are uot many art schools in 
Wales and very few first-rate schools, and life-subjects suffer 
accordingly. 

And while the Central Committee has done much to improve 
the choice of subjects for literary competitions, some of the 
local prizes are offered for commonplace themes or in too com- 
mercial a spirit. 

Mr. John Marray complained the other day that the new 
National Library of Wales is to be the sixth library to which 
a copy of every book published in Great Britain will have to 
be sent. This is no doubt a tax upon the publishers. But is 
it not, on the other hand, a guarantee that Young Wales will 
have a free opportunity of studying all the best that is hence- 
forth written in the English language? Will not this tend 
to limit Welsh literary exclusiveness? We believe it will have 
this effect, and thus add to the list of pro-English influences 
which we have recorded. Elvet Lewis, the Welsh poet, gives 
good advice on these lines to Young Wales.—I am, Sir, &c., 

X. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE TURKS IN 

{To Tue 

Srm,—I have just received the article on “The Turks in 

Albania and Yemen” in your issue of July Ist. Things look 

so different on the spot that a few notes may be of interest to 
you. 

That the original policy of the Turkish Government was to 
devastate the territory of the insurgent Albanian tribes can, 
I think, hardly be reasonably doubted. In addition to the 
facts brought in by refugees and to the destruction actually 
witnessed by various travellers and by myself, we have the 
fact that Tourgoud Pasha at the beginning of the campaign 
declared to Signor Zuli, the correspondent of Il Secolo of 
Milan, that he “intended turning Albania into a wilderness 
and giving the Albanians a lesson they would remember for 
seven generations.” 

It is true that almost all the women and children of the 
five large tribes—Kastrati, Skreli, Gruda, Hoti, Kilmeni— 


ALBANIA AND YEMEN. 


Epiron oF Tue “ Sprcraror.’’) 





are at present refuging in Montenegro. Their lands are all 
along the Montenegrin frontier, and they had not far to flee, 
They number many thousands and are entirely dependent 
upon charity. 

That a few aged and infirm persons were burnt in their 
houses appears to be true—the names of the victims having 
been given and circumstantial details—the narrator adding 
in some cases, “ Who would have thought they would have 
burned a poor old baba? She thought she was safe!” 

The number of these victims is not great. A man, whom I 
believe to be trustworthy, said, “Not more than ten in 
Kastrati and Skreli.” Few young women remained—their 
terror of the Turk is too great. The number of outrages on 
women is therefore small. The majority have, so far as I 
have yet learned, been committed on Moslem women. For in 
the mountain tribes and in the villages near Scutari the 
Moslem women are unveiled and dressed the same as the 
Christians. Being Moslem they did not think it necessary to 
fly—and, alas! were mistaken for Christians. 

Of Christian mountain women the few that fell into the 
hands of the troops have suffered. I have been told a few 
names and facts, but have been begged by the relatives of the 
unfortunate women not to reveal any names. Christian and 
Moslem together, however, the number is not great—probably 
not more than thirty. 

Tourgoud’s protest that he “left the door open into Monte. 
negro” appears funny here. To us he seemed to be 
struggling to cut off the insurgents and to have failed com. 
pletely, as they cleverly kept their lines of communication 
open. It was only after two months’ hard fighting that be 
succeeded in joining Ehtem Pasha’s column. As the two 
columns together must have outnumbered the insurgents by 
twenty to one this was no great feat. 

By joining Ehtem Pasha’s column he cut off the insurgent 
five tribes from the Shala, Shoshi, Dukajin, and Pulati tribes, 
which had not yet risen. They were almost weaponless, and 
are those referred to in your article as being “ confronted with 
massacre or starvation.” By night various Shala men got 
through the Turkish lines and reported a bad state of 
things. They were almost without maize, as some 
weeks previously they had gone as usual to buy it at 
the market of Gusinje, and had been told by the 
Kaimakam, “ We have no corn for Christians; go and ask 
your Papa in Montenegro!” They were therefore killing 
and salting their goats and sheep, and with the few arms they 
possessed were determined to resist as long as meat and 
cartridges lasted, saying, ‘The Turks mean to kill us; it is 
better to be shot than starved.” As these tribes are very 
large—far outnumber the insurgent tribes, and almost all the 
women and children are there—it was feared that horrors 
would take place, and people talked of a “ second Armenia.” 
Fortunately at this point European attention was drawn to 
the subject, and the outery made by the Press has doubtless 
shown the Turks that these exterminating tactics must cease. 

The confidence of the Albanians has been completely 
destroyed. Those tribes that have not risen have only been 
prevented from doing so by lack of arms. They all regard 
every fresh promise of the Turks as a lie to entrap them. 

Tourgoud’s protest that he has “lavished pacific methods” 
on the insurgents is here incomprehensible. What are they ? 
Are they the various promises he now makes after months of 
burning and destruction P To the Malissori he appears 
rather as a commander who—sick of fighting—stands on the 
edge of the pond and sings, 


“ Come, little ducklings, come to be killed.” 


It may be useful to point out that what in England has been 
“a dream” of “enlightened government” which must be 
“reluctantly abandoned ” has looked to those on the spot like 
a military tyranny of the worst description. That there are 
honest leaders among the Young Turk party no one would 
wish to deay. But they have no rank-and-file capable of 
carrying out “enlightened government” or of understanding 
what it is. 

All the North Albanians know of Constitutions is that 
swagger and overbearing young officers and officials, knowing 
neither land nor language, arrived and began arresting and 
imprisoning, often innocent people, without trial; that no 
appeal to mercy or justice was listened to; that the elections 
were a swindle and the Christian population of Scutari 
vilay et—though in the majority—was quite unrepresented in 
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Parliament. Before the Constitution was six months old all 
faith in it had been destroyed. 

As early as October, 1908, I felt constrained to say to 
Kbiassim Bey—the Young Turk representative in Scutari— 
that if the Albanian question were not at once and seriously 
considered revolution was certain. I told him the people 
already knew they had been deceived. He replied that there was 
no Albanian question: “ All are Ottoman.” I persisted, and 
he said, “ Mais, Mademoiselle, you are the only one that does 
not admire our Constitution—all Europe is admiring us!” 
And, alas! it was this attitude of Europe that is largely 
responsible for the fact that the Young Turk thought he could 
do no wrong. 

I finally told Khiassim that in event of a revolution it would 
not be a question of a battalion or two, but of thirty at least. 
I mi; ‘it as well have talked to the poker. He was convinced 
that the magic word “Constitution” bad changed the nature of 
every race in twenty-four hours. Nor can he be blamed, for 
Europe had a similarly strange idea that the nature of the 
Turk had undergone also a complete and magical trans- 
formation. 

Since then all has gone from bad to worse. One petty 
tyranny followed another—one big injustice another. Per- 
haps it is best summed up by what the Albanians themselves 
were saying last year: “We used to be robbed by one big 
thief, ‘Red’ Hamid. Now we are robbed by a hundred 
little ones and we do not know who governs. What have 
they done for us? Nothing! They have bought uniforms for 
themselves and guns to kill us with. We will not give them 
our money to buy more.” A fresh amnesty of twenty days 
is now announced, and the Turks, it appears, mean to employ 
it in offering large money bribes to private individuals in hopes 
of buying peace. Should they succeed in this plan—which is 
doubtful—no good can come. The old miserable tale of 
“Turkish government” will recommence with its annual tale 
of suffering and revolution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Podgorica, Montenegro, M. E. Duruam. 

July 12th, 1911. 





GERMANY AND MOROCCO. 
(To tux Eprror or tar “Srecrator.”"] 
Si1r,—My home for over thirty years has been in Germany. I 
lead what may be called a German life, and see none but 
German newspapers, but a friend staying with me has kindly 
read to me the admirable and discriminating remarks in your 
issue of the 8th on the present critical state of things among 
the powers that be. To write of these matters is not my 
object ; others will supply all,and more than all, that is neces- 
sary in the way of comment or suggestion; my wish is merely 
to testify, however feebly, to the truth and wisdom of branding 
as silliness the notion that the German people do not desire 
war. As you justly observe, the decision as to peace or war 
rests, not with the people, but with their rulers. But to this 
you might have added that in the matter of any question 
arising which concerns, or could be supposed to concern, the 
honour or the commercial interests of their country the 
German nation will be found ready at a word to rise and 
make use of those weapons which they are so careful to keep 
in complete working order, and to invade, destroy, or annihilate 
whatever stands, or may seem to stand, in the way of their 
country’s aggrandisement. At such a time parties would be 
united, Socialism itself be merged in the great universal cry of 
“Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles,” and the nation, 
invincible, would rise to it as one man.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A DWELLER IN THE Lanp, 
Pillnitsz, Saxony. 





[To tae Eprror or tax “ Specrator.”"] 

Srr,—Mr. Evelyn Ansell (Spectator, July 15th) believes that 
it would be advantageous for other Powers to consent to 
gratify Germany's “ desire for expansion,” which he calls 
“legitimate.” Will he be good enough to explain how this 
“legitimate” desire can be gratified except at the cost of 
somebody else? And will he tell us how the somebody else’s 
consent is to be obtained P 

Germany has considerable overseas territories in West, 
South-west, and East Africa, in New Guinea, in the islands 
of the Pacific, and—though, perhaps, by only a temporary 
tenure—in China, Will Mr. Ansell count up the numbers of 
non-official Germans who have thought it desirable to settle 





in those territories? Will he compare that number with the 
statistics of the Germans who within the same length of time 
have settled in the United States, in Brazil, in other American 
republics, and in the British overseas dominions? Having 
done this, he will probably be able to indicate the direction which 
when left to itself Germany’s desire for expansion has con- 
sistently taken. Germans are endowed with such high 
qualities that they always have been welcomed in every trans- 
oceanic country to which they have migrated, but the 
welcome has been conditional on complete abstinence on the 
part of the immigrants from any attempt to alter the political 
status of the country which they have chosen as a residence. 
Is there anything to prevent their continuing to “expand” 
on the same terms? 

If Mr. Ansell was really referring to Morocco as a proper 
theatre for Germany's expansion will he tell us if Germans 
are prohibited more than other people from residing there as 
peaceful citizens? Or are we to believe that nothing will 
satisfy the dominant class in Germany but political occupa- 
tion, open or veiled, of some portion of the Empire of 
Morocco? If this desire is to be gratified it must be at 
Morocco’s expense. In which case, though we may consider 
it “legitimate”—and it is not easy to see how it could hurt 
us—it is just possible that the Moors may give it another 
name.—I am, Sir, &c., B. G. A. C. 





THE “SPECTATOR’S” POLITICS. 
(To tue Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—There is a correspondence proceeding at the present 
time in the columns of the Lancashire Daily Post (Preston) as 
to the political opinions of your valuable paper. It has arisen 
owing to the editor of the Lancashire Daily Post having given 
an extract from a leading article in your recent issue, which 
article was considered derogatory to the Unionist cause, and 
especially likely to cause embarrassment to the Unionist Party 
at the present time otherwise the said paper would not have 
published it. The readers of the Lancashire Daily Post were 
invited to take note that the criticism of the Opposition was 
a criticism by a Unionist paper, and a correspondent has 
objected to that statement, at the same time alleging that the 
Spectator is Liberal in politics. May I ask if you will kindly 
inform me through your columns whether the Lancashire 
Daily Post or its correspondent is correct ?—Thanking you 
for the favour of a reply, I am, Sir, &c., 
“ Nor Cenvincep.” 

[It is not easy to take our correspondent’s question seriously, 
We may point out to him, however, one or two matters of fact. 
The Spectator has never ceased to denounce Home Rule and 
to support the Union. It has opposed the Parliament Bill 
again and again as it opposed the Budget, and has only advised 
the Lords not to resist the passage of that Bill because they 
could not make their resistance effective. It has again and 
again denounced the present Government for their willingness to 
bow down to the Nationalists on theone hand and the Socialists 
on the other. Finally its editor has had the signal honour of 
being denounced by name by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in language of personal abuse hardly to be parallelled in the 
world of politics in recent years, If this constitutes a Liberal 
newspaper we know not how to escape that appellation. The 
Spectator is, of course, a Unionist paper and a loyal supporter 
of the Unionist Party, though it does not consider that loyal 
support is best rendered by servility and sycophancy to party 
leaders. If an absolute determination to resist Home Rule 
under any alias, whether called Federalism or Repeal of 
the Union, is a test of Unionism, we venture to say that the 
Spectator will stand that test as well as any Unionist news- 
paper in the country. South, in his sermon on “ Plainness of 
Speech,” tells us how the false prophets spent their “courtly 
prophecy ” on the King of Israel, and then “ sent him in a com- 
pliment to be knocked on the head at Ramoth Gilead.” 
Jehoshaphat, however, South goes on, “smelt the parasite 
through the prophet.” The preacher then describes how 
Ahab hated the man who would not prophesy smooth things. 
“Ah, that was his crime. The poor man was so good a 
subject and so bad a courtier as to venture to serve and save 
his prince [party] whether he would or no.” We hold that 
every Unionist editor should take this lesson to heart. What- 
ever may be the accusations of disloyalty brought against 
us we do not intend to send the Unionist Party “ia a 
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compliment to be knocked on the head at Ramoth Gilead.” 
Unionists we are, and Unionists we shall remain.—Ep. Spee- 
tator.] 





THE MEANEST PIECE OF POLITICAL 

OPPORTUNISM. 
[To tne Eprror oy tue “ Srectaror.””) 
Srr,—In your issue of July 15th you express a hope that 
people will “ recognize how monstrous is the determination of 
the Liberals to abolish the minor scandal of plural voting 
while they leave the major scandal (7.e., the present unfair 
distribution of seats) untouched, merely because to alter the 
minor scandal would help them electorally, while to put an 
end to the major scandal would be injurious to their party 
prospects. It is the meanest piece of political opportunism 
ever contemplated.” Thisis a serious charge to bring against 
the Government-—perhaps the most serious charge that could 
be brought—and I hope you will give me the space necessary 
to refute it. 

The chief anomaly in the present distribution of seats 
occurs, of course, in Ireland, only five of the Irish consti- 
tuencies having over 10,000 electors and 62 having under 6,000. 
The Liberal Party is, however, pledged to Home Rule, and it 
is admitted on all sides that a measure of Home Rule must 
largely diminish the representation of Ireland in the House of 
Commons. For instance, Sir Edward Grey, speaking on 
December 6th, 1910, said: “Irish Home Rule when it comes 
will be part of a great reconstructing of the House of 
Commons in this sense, that there will be a redistribution of 
seats according to the numbers and population.” The Liberal 
Party is therefore pledged to alter the “major scandal” so 
far as it concerns Ireland. To justify your accusation against 
the Government it is therefore necessary for you to establish 
the fact that they have knowingly refrained from a redistribu- 
tion in Great Britain because such a redistribution would be 
injurious to the party prospects. What are the facts? In 
the following table I have attempted to classify the constitu- 
encies according to their electorate. Thus, there are four 
constituencies with an electorate of over 30.000—Romford, 
Walthamstow, Wandsworth, and Harrow—returning at the 
last election two Liberals and two Conservatives :— 


Number of Liberal and 





Electorate. Constituencies. Labour, Conservative. 
Over 30,000 oo ¢ eee 2 eee 2 
A - 25,000 eos. 2 eee 4 eco 7 
» 20,000 on & eee 20 eee 10 
19,000 & 18,000 ... 35 oes 28 ove 7 
B < 17,000 & 16,000 ,... 41 eee 25 eee 16 
15,000 & 14,000 .... 57 ave 36 eee 21 
13,000 & 12,000 ... 76 eee 42 eee 34 
C < 11,000 & 10,000 ... 119 eee 58 eee 61 
9,000 & 8,000... 93 eee 48 ose 45 
7,000 & 6,000 .. 46 eee 26 eee 20 
D { 5,000& 4,000... 32 eee 19 ove 13 
Under 3,000 eee 23 eee 7 eee 16 
567 315 252 


It ought to be mentioned that of the constituencies of over 
23,000 electorate the Conservatives hold 13 to the Govern- 
ment’s 9. After this any discrepancy disappears. In Class A 
(the large constituencies) the Government hold 26 seats to 19, 
which is more than their proportion. In Class B (the medium 
large constituencies) they hold 89 seats to 44, which is consider- 
ably more than their proportion. In Class C (the medium small 
constituencies) they hold 148 seats to 140, which is less than 
their proportion. In Class D (the small constituencies) they 
hold 52 seats to 49, which is again less than their proportion. 
Such a table may be only a rough method of showing what 
would be the effect of an equitable redistribution of seats, but 
it does tend to prove that such a redistribution, so far from 
being injurious to the Liberal prospects, would, if anything, 
assist them. If you had simply drawn attention to the need 
of redistribution Liberals would have been almost unani- 
mously with you; but they have surely a right to complain 
when upon a generalization which is not supported by the 
facts you found an accusation of dishonest motives, which is 
not only cruel but demonstrably false.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club, Manchester. LIBERAL. 

P.S.—In the table double constituencies are calculated as 
two constituencies, having each half the electorate of the 








double constituency. Thus Southampton (electorate 20,000) 
is counted as two Liberal constituencies of 10,000. 

[Our correspondent’s argument is based on the supposi- 
tion that the Government will, in fact, pass a Home Rule 
Bill. Electoral justice is to be denied till the legislative union 
is dissolved... That means, in all probability, the Greek 
Kalends. Meantime we are threatened with an immediate 
Bill establishing “‘One man, one vote.” In a word, to dismiss 
the over-representation of Ireland as “ Liberal” dismisses 
it is to beg the question. What we protest against is the 
under-representation of England. It is no consolation to be 
told that the wrong will be remedied if we consent to an even 
worse evil—the political disintegration of these islands. Re. 
member, too, that “Liberal” in effect proposes to use the 
over-representation of Ireland and the under-representation 
of England to pass Home Rule.—Eb. Spectator. | 





CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “Srectator.”] 

Srr,—As a Wesleyan Methodist who has the cause of Chris. 
tian unity very much at heart, I was delighted to find in last 
week’s Spectator a Wesleyan minister recording, with evident 
approbation, the “ serious opinion ” of the Vicar of St. James's, 
Gravesend, that “separation never ought to have occurred, 
and that the Wesleyans, whom he never could regard as Non- 
conformists, should return—and the way for their return 
should be made easy—to the Church of England.” 

It is an opinion which is shared, I believe, by most Anglican 
clergymen, not only by such good friends of Methodism as the 
late Dean Farrar, but by such good haters of “ Dissent” as 
Charles Kingsley ; but the graceful restatement of it by the 
Rev. J. Edward Harlow has again agituted thoughts which 
were set going by the remark of your previous correspondent, 
“ Anglican Layman,” that while much has been said about 
unity very little has been done. 

It almost seems as if the time has arrived when something 
can be done, but not in the way of organization. Organic 
unity is at present ubsolutely out of the question. It has not 
yet been possible to combine in one organization even the 
various branches of the Methodist Church, nor is it likely to 
be for many years to come. 

“Occasional conformity” does something, but that is only 
possible in those parishes where the clergyman recognizes 
that the Christian Church does not coincide exactly with the 
Church of England. 

I have been wondering whether a number of readers of the 
Spectator who are Methodist workers would, for the sake of 
unity, be willing to seek admission into the Church of 
England in the ordinary way without giving up their member- 
ship or their work in the Methodist Society. 

Of course the thing bas been done many times. I have 
preached on several occasions in a village Wesleyan chapel 
—within a few miles of Oxford of all places in the world— 
where the chief supporter of “the cause” was also a church- 
warden of the parish church. But isolated cases, even when 
very striking, are not likely to be as effective as would be con- 
certed action on however limited a scale. 

It is not generally known that from the Methodist point of 
view—I speak of official Methodism, not of individual Method- 
ists—there could be absolutely no objection to such a course. 
The late Dr. Rigg, who was perhaps the stoutest champion 
of Wesleyan Methodism, and who was fwice elected President 
of the Conference, anys in his ‘‘ Comparative View of Church 
Organizations ” (page 259, second edition) :— 

“ Wesleyan Methodism is in various respects weaker, while in 
other respects it is stronger, than the other great Churches. But 
in this one cardinal point it is stronger, more primitive, more 
apostolic than other Churches—that its fellowship is wide open to 
all who desire to come to Christ and to make their ‘ calling and 
election sure,’ and that this fellowship is distinctly spiritual 
and evangelical. ‘Whosoever will may come,’ and only per- 
sistent and deliberate neglect of the fellowship or proved mis- 
conduct can separate a member from that closely knit and widely 
diffused society which is now- fully developed and organized as 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church.” 


Perhaps from the Anglican point of view there are in- 
superable objections ignored in such cases as the one I have 
mentioned. If soI shall be glad to know what they are.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Arruur W, LryLanD 

44 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex, 
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[To rae Eptror OF THE “ Sprcrator.”] 

g1r,—Mr. Sutton Nelthorpe need not have gone back seventy 

r examples of fraternity between Church people and 
Within my own recollection there was in 

the most cordial feeling between the church 
and the chapels. The old rector, in distributing his charities, 
made no distinction of sect. Although I never heard of him 
attending a chapel tea-party, the rector was always ready to 
join with the ministers of the two chapels in promoting any 
good object, and they reciprocated. Most of the chapel people 
attended church on Christmas Day and Good Friday, while on 
the Harvest Festival or any other special service at the church 
the evening service in the chapels was suspended. Recipro- 
eally evening service in church was suspended on the occasion 
of the chapel“ anniversary.” No Nonconformist ever thought 
of withdrawing his children from religious instruction in the 
National School, and equally no attempt was ever made either 
to proselytize or to ridicule the faith of Nonconformists in their 
instruction. 

The same friendly spirit was manifest while the living was 
held—for only a few years—by the old rector’s immediate 
successor. Then cameachange. The third incumbent very 
early announced that he could have no dealings with the 
“schismatics” and “heretics” who attended the “conventicles.” 
In the religious instruction at school no opportunity was lost 
of sneering at Nonconformity. To the question of “ Who was 
the Mother of Our Lord ?” a Nonconformist boy would return 
the perfectly correct answer, “The Virgin Mary,” only to be 
met with the sneer, “Oh, it’s easy to see that’s a little 
Wesleyan boy; a Church boy would have said ‘The Blessed 
Virgin.” All the children attending the schools, without 
the parents being consulted, were marched to church on such 
“holy days” and festivals as fell on school days and re- 
quired to listen to sermons in which they were told that those 
who attended chapel were only “ playing at religion,” &. One 
laddie who had a “conscientious objection” to repeat the 
second answer to the Church Catechism, on the ground that 
he had never been christened, had not only to listen to much 
ridicule of his parents’ faith, but was told before the whole 
school—it was before the days of the Burial Act—that “he 
would be buried like a dog.” Nor is this intolerant spirit by 
any means extinct in the parish, where succeeding rectors 
have declined to have any dealings with the Samaritans of 
Nonconformity. 

Not many years ago this case came under my notice in 
another parish. Ina remote part of the parish, where there 
was no provision whatever made by the Church for public 
worship, a farmer built at his own expense a small chapel in 
which service was regularly held. His son—a teacher in the 
National School—for some years played the harmonium in this 
chapel. On the advent of a new vicar he was at once told he 
must cither give up playing in “that meeting house” or give 
up his situation in the school. 

Quite recently the daughter of a Northumberland farmer, a 
bright, intelligent girl, encouraged by the schoolmaster, wished 
to become a pupil teacher. The vicar refused to allow her to 
enter the only school in the district in that capacity unless 
she first became a member of the Church of England. Her 
father was asked by a friend what he would do in the matter. 
Very solemnly he replied, “You know how much I love my 
daughter, but I would rather follow her to the graveyard than 
think that she would forsake the fuith of her fathers for the 
sake of worldly advancement.” 

Like your correspondent, I deplore and wonder at the 
modern theological rancour, but, unlike him, I cannot ascribe 
all the blame to the Free Churches. To take his last sentence, 
what would happen to-day in nine-tenths of the parishes in 
this country if it was discovered that the Parish Clerk attended 
evening service at the Wesleyan chapel P—I am, Sir, &c., 

A NorTHERN Nonconrormist. 


years fo 
Nonconformists. 
my native parish 





THE THACKERAY CENTENARY. 
(To rue Epitor oF tHe “ Srecrator,’’] 
Srr,—Many doubtless of your readers were present at the 
delightful entertainment with which Lady Ritchie and the 
Editor of the Cornhill Magazine celebrated on Tuesday last 
the centenary of William Makepeace Thackeray. Others 
muy like to read a few words about it. It was held in the 


Middle Temple Gardens (the more westerly of the two). An 





old friend—a Bencher of the other Society—told me that the 
garden was not so fine as his own; to me it seemed more 
picturesque; the buildings which encompass it rise up from 
its green expanse in a most effective fashion. And was it not 
the scene of the historic roses? There was a most distin- 
guished company assembled. As I walked about I bad a 
feeling that I was in a portrait gallery, so many of the 
faces were familiar, though I could not put names to 
them. If they would only have worn labels ! The “ Thackeray” 
features in the celebration were all that could be desired from 
the gracious greeting of the hostess at the entrance—could 
this, one thought, be the daughter of a man who was born a 
hundred years ago P—down to the end. The chief entertain- 
ment was, of course, the concert in the hall, in the first part 
of which the Temple Choir gave us some admirable renderings 
of Thackeray ballads, “Little Billee” being one of them. 
For myself the most interesting was ‘“ Wapping Old Stairs,” 
not Thackeray's parody—that would have been, perhaps, a 
little hard to understand—but the genuine song which Colonel 
Newcome gave ona memorable occasion at “ Evans's.” What 
a distant past it brought back to me! I heard it sung for the 
first and, I think, for the last time in my life sixty-six years 
ago at a miscellaneous, very miscellaneous, concert at Exeter 
Hall. Miss Poole, who died a few years ago, well on in her 
“ eighties,’ was the singer. Among her fellow-performers were 
the younger Lablache, and Miss Dalby (Madame Sainton- 
Dalby). You see, Sir, I was a fairly well qualified guest for a 
centenary.—I am, Sir, &c., OcTOGENARIAN. 





THE LATE MR. H. E. DAKYNS. 

(To tHe Epiror or tug “Sprecraror.”’] 
S1r,—So long a time had elapsed since the late Mr. H. E. 
Dakyns retired into private life that many may have forgotten 
how great a man he was—one of the great public school- 
masters and workers of our time. He was the first of the 
little band with whom Dr. Percival, now Bishop of Hereford, 
made Clifton famous, and to his truly original and lovable 
personality much of the school’s remarkable success is due. 
His very coming was characteristic of him. When invited to 
join the staff he asked for a month in Italy to think it over, 
but as a matter of fact caught the train which left for Clifton 
in an hour and a half, 

For Dakyns there were no conventions. He was a law unto 
himself. What he wanted to do he did, and did in his own 
way. There was a member of his form—at that time the upper 
fourth—a famous cricketer, whosomehow could never manage 
to get out of it. The prospect of the next captain of the 
eleven, being still a fag, was embarrassing. Dakyns solved the 
problem by announcing one day that for every fifty runs 
scored in a big side match by the boy fifty marks should 
be credited to him in examy. A succession of hundreds 
carried him out over everybody's head; the Admiral put his 
blind eye to the telescope, and the whole school felt that 
justice had been done. Duakyns was the joy of the patriot, 


but the terror of the shirker and the prig. As an old 
friend and colleague, writing of him, says, “I imagine 
no one could find the time in his form dull. His 


ways of rousing attention were not the ordinary ones, 
and instances of wilful idleness, insolence, bad form, or of 
#Bps got a check in unexpected, even violent ways.” 

Dull it certainly was not. It is not dull ina cyclone. Old 
members of his form will remember the storm-signals when 
things went wrong. Flinging the door open he would rush 
into the room and dash his books on to the desk. Then the 
fight began. There was no sparring for an opening when he 
was inthe ring. His coat was off and his opponent floored 
in a flash, while he seemed to dance round waiting for the 
next opening to floor him again. On such occasions by some 
sort of telepathy the news would go through the school that 
Dakyns was on the warpath, and delighted groups would discuss 
the fightin theintervals. Timetohim was nothing. I was myself 
his antagonist once for two days, two whole mornings on which 
no work was done, but much wisdom absorbed by the form at 
my expense. Which of the sins recounted above I had been 
guilty of I do not know, but 1 can still remember the look 
of gratitude on the faces of the others as they settled down to 
the fun and my own sensations when I emerged at the end 
of the encounter battered but rejoicing. To the newgpmer of 
hubristic tendencies he would say: “My name is Dakyns, 
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from Sdxvw, ‘I bite.” And he certainly did not confine him- 
self to moral persuasion, for when irritated beyond endurance 
he would leap at the offender—often twice his own size—and 
kick him violently on the shins, commenting upon his virtues 
the while. An old member of his house told me that when 
he went to bim for “ Imposition Paper” Dakyns would seize 
him by the arm and run him round the room, “ hacking” him 
as he went. 

He bad a delightful sense of humour and power of sarcasm, 
and when an opportunity arose be made the most of it. The 
unfortunate town boy who had left an imaginary exercise at 
home will remember the unbelieving twinkle of his eye as for 
a whole morning he harried him with ridiculous suggestions of 
the various uses to which the said exercise had been put by 
the boy’s grandmother and aunts, the cook, the housemaid, 
and the boot-boy. Nor will the member of his own form, 
who madea mighty drive through the Dakyns’s nursery window 
(the ball was actually discovered in the baby’s cradle), easily 
forget the sensation of that little wiry man, flying from the 
house like an infuriated bee, fastening upon him and shaking 
him by the collar, swearing that he had hit it there out of 
revenge. 

And with it all he was loved by the boys with a love ap- 
proaching adoration. The boy who resented his ways would 
have been given short shrift. His very eccentricities endeared 
him to us, while his splendid optimism and transparent 
sincerity were responsible, far more than he knew, for that 
very spirit of patriotism and cwppoctvn which he loved to 
credit to the school. He was a man of remarkable gifts. 
A great scholar himself, he had the power of instilling into 
others his own enthusiasm for the classics. One small new 
boy in his house—now Prof. H. H. Turner, of Oxford—had 
won a mathematical scholarship, but knew little Latin and 
less Greek. Dakyns invited him to come a day before the 
rest, and in those few hours so fired his imagination with 
the glories of ancient Greece as to turn him into a classical 
enthusiast. He bad a speaking voice of great charm and that 
rarest of all gifts, magnetism, and when he read aloud could 
move even the public-school boy to tears or laughter almost 
at will, while his famous Sunday evening “ jaws” were one 
of the assets of the school. Had the numbers on such occa- 
sions been a variable quantity there would have been no 
standing room on Duakyns nights. He had the power of 
listening that drew from boy and man alike the best he had 
to tell, while in time of trouble none was ever more lovable 
or human than Dakyns, or better able to make the rough 
places plain. 

Such a man dwells in the memory. There have been 
hundreds of other great scholars, but one such personality to 
the publie school in the making is worth, like Mr. Newbolt’s 
“ Little Admiral,” “ double all your tons and all your guns.” 

Readers of T. E, Brown’s poems will remember the “ Epistola 
ad Dakynsa.” The man who earned that from the friend who 
knew him best and longest can bave been no ordinary man. 
It is a worthy legacy, an eloquent and abiding testimony 
for the generations that come after.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. PLUNKET GREENE. 





HOME SCIENCE. 
[To tue Epirorn or tae “Srectaror.’’] 


S1r,—It has been recently suggested in letters which have 
appeared in the Educational Supplement of the Times and 
elsewhere that the promoters of the movement for providing 
education of a university standard in home science and 
economics are laying claim to an originality which does not 
really belong to their work. Will you allow meto make in 
your columns a brief explanation on this point ? 

As Secretary to the Department at King’s College for 
Women, I should like to point out that the only claim to 
novelty made by those on whose behalf I am working relates 
to the attempt to carry the teaching of domestic science up to 
a higher scientific standard than has hitherto prevailed and to 
obtain for the training for the profession of household 
administration admission to our universities. 

The promoters of the movement are, to my know- 
ledge, foremost in their recognition of the technical 
work already being done in such excellent ways 
in the polytechnics, schools of housecraft, and train- 
ing schools all over the country, and in the high value 





a 
they place upon it. They regard their own contribution 
to the cause as an effort to put the crown on all this work 
which naturally preceded it, by taking the scientific training 
a stage further and winning for the subject that higher edy- 
cational value and esteem which attach to subjects associated 
with a university. It is their hope that the recognition by 
our Universities that the profession of housekeeping needs as 
advanced a training as any other profession for the prepara. 
tion for which degrees are already given will both lead to the 


‘promotion in laboratories of the research so much needed in 


the related subjects and also hasten the improvement in the 
scientific and general training of girls in our higher secondary 
schools.—I am, Sir, &c., M. A. JuLtus, 


Secretary Home Science and Economics D ent, 
King’s College for Women, University of London, 


King’s College for Women, University of London, 
Kensington Square, W. 





TWENTY-TWO. 
{To ruz Epiror or rue “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. D. H. Low (Spectator, July 
15th) asks a very interesting yuestion about the conventional 
use of “twenty-two” by Slavonic peasants to express a large 
number. Does he remember that Homer uses the same 
number in precisely the same way? In the “ Iliad” (xv. 678) 
a very long spear is dvwxaeooinnxy, and (in xxiii. 264) a very 
large bowl is Suvwxarexoofuerpos; and in the “Odyssey” the 
great stone at the mouth of the Cyclops’ cave is so big 
that “twenty-two wagons” could not lift it from its place 
(ix. 241). It is hardly probable that the Slavonic peasants 
are influenced by a literary tradition. Anyhow, twenty-two 
has been a conventional way of expressing a large number in 
South-Eastern Europe for the last 3,000 years. One wonders 
why. Has it perhaps something to do with the complement 
of the Homeric ship—twenty rowers (as in the “ Odyssey” 
occasionally) plus the “captain” and the steersman? The 
number would thus become a familiar one—as familiar to 
Greeks as (if this be worth observing) the number of yards in 
a cricket pitch or the aggregate of two cricket elevens is to us. 
I hope anthropologists will pursue this problem further.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. D. Goptey., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 





TROUT STREAMS. 

[To rue Eprror or tur “Srectator.’’} 
Srr,-—Yonrcorrespondent “ G. H.S.” starts the question whether 
the Test has deteriorated as a trout stream. I have known 
the Test from Stockbridge to Romsey on and off for thirty 
years, and I have little doubt that the fishing has much altered 
during that period. First let me say that from what I know 
there is little doubt that many more trout are caught annually 
now than in former days, but the conditions of the fishing are 
quitechanged. When firstI fished the Test I had a rod on the 
water below Stockbridge belonging to Dr. Wickham, and it 
is certain that in those days there was a much larger and 
more regular hatch of fly than now. During April and May 
every day at some period there was a good hatch of fly. Of 
course this varied with the day, lasting longer, and being more 
plentiful on good days than in bad fishing weather, but you 
could always rely on a rise some time every day. Even in 
those days there were no May flies worth speaking of below 
Horsebridge, but plenty below that. Inthe ‘nineties I had the 
fishing at Timsbury, three miles above Romsey. The great 
features of the season there were the rise of granom from 
April 20th till May Ist, and the May fly from about May 20th 
till June 10th, and the fish ran very large up to 4 Ib. or 5 Ib. 
The rise of the granom was something once seen never to be 
forgotten ; the air was full of fly, and this lasted for days. In 
good years the May fly was nearly as abundant. For the last 
few years both the flies have entirely disappeared. What 
may be called intermediate flies have also practically become 
extinct, namely, Duns Spinners and Alders, and, later in the 
season, the Sedges. It wus ulways possible after a fine day to 
make sure of an evening’s fishing with the Sedges right on 
into July, but this year even the Sedges have not put in an 
appearance. In the reaches of the river that have not been 
artificially stocked the trout have decreased nearly as much as 
the flies. It is not only the natural-bred trout that have 
decreased in number, but also all sorts of coarse fish. One 
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——————SE_ 
cannot see anything like so many dace, roach, perch, or min- 


nows : these latter have become extremely scarce. The only fish 
of which there are still quantities are eels. From the millers 
I have heard complaints that even these are not so numerous 
as formerly. The interference with the natural food supply 
seems to me to be the cause, namely, weed-cutting. The 
Test never held a very large stock of trout. The skill of the 
fisherman has wonderfully improved, and there are nowadays 
many more fishermen. In old days only the best parts of the 
river were fished, and miles of the river were left alone. Then 
came theinvention of dry-fly fishing, and a great deal was written 
about this wonderful chalkstream fishing. The price of river 
fishings went up by leaps and bounds, and every bit of the 
river has been taken up. The first thing a lessee does is to cut 
and trim the river. Trees and bushes have been recklessly 
cut down, and from April to June weeds are persistently cut, 
and naturally the food of the grubs of the flies, as well 
as the grubs themselves, is destroyed. When the flies 
swallows made no impression on 
lately they have finished what the 
weed-cutters began. ButIam sure that the birds have not 
increased, but only that the flies have decreased. The present 
method to obviate this decrease of trout is artificial stocking. 
Fish-stews are made, yearlings put in fed with as much as they 
can eat of fish and meat food: they grow prodigiously, 
and at three years old are turned in weighing 2 Ib. or 3 lb. 
But from the moment they are turned loose in the river 
they go back in condition. Wonderful to relate, they 
stay about where they ure turned in and rise freely and get 
themselves caught in very satisfactory numbers. Now in 
what I have said above I wish it understood that I am refer- 
ring to the river below Horsebridge, more especially between 
Kimbridge and Romsey. The river is deeper and there are 
very few spawning beds, so naturally it does not hold a 
large stock of trout. Now, if the Test is ever again to be 
a natural trout stream, what I suggest being done is: (1) to 
have an organization that can make rules and will have those 
rules enforced. (2) That weed-cutting must toa great extent 
be stopped, and be very limited in time. (3) That those who 
cut weeds must take them out of the river and not, as at present, 
send them down stream, to the danger and annoyance of every- 
body below. Perhaps if people had, so to speak, to consume 
their own rubbish they would think twice about sending so 
much down stream. The diminution of weed-cutting might 
in time get back the fly. (4) Willows and trees should be 
planted on the banks to give shelter from the sun to the fish 
and act as resting-places for the fly. In fact, try to let the river 
alone xs much as possible and not upset the balance of nature. 
Owing to the improvement of the skill of the anglers more 
fish must be turned in to make the annual bag somewhat 
correspond to a reasonable return for rents paid. Trout, at 
any rate in the lower waters, are now as artificially reared as 
pheasants. If one had to depend on wild-bred pheasants our 
bags would be as small as in Captain Hawker’s days. And I 
fear the same is true of the Test trout.—Apologizing for the 
length of this letter, Iam, Sir, &c., 


were numerous the 
their number, but 


Henry L. Hansarp. 
Sicubridge Earls, Romsey, Hants. 





“SNOB.” 
(To THe Eprror or tur “ Srrcraton.”1] 
We use the word “snob” in Bristol without any 
Sinister meaning. It is the old-fashioned name for a cobbler— 
who botches old boots.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Groner H. Leonarp. 


Sir, 
one 


The Un iversily, Bristol. 





LRIGADE: SEASIDE CAMPS FOR 
LONDON BOYS. 
(To tux Eprron or tur “Sprrcrator.”’} 

Sin,—Now that the Boys’ Brigade is arranging for its Summer 
Camps we venture to ask that you should permit us to remind the 
public of the value to the nation of the work that is being done 
by the Brigade and of the benefits to health and general 
efficiency which thousands of boys derive each year from a 
short period of training under canvas. Of the 70,000 boys in 
the Brigade in this country the London Council is responsible 
for the welfare of 10,000. 3ut for the efforts of the Brigade 


THE BOYS’ 


these boys, most of them recruited from the poorer classes, 
would be left without a wholesome and regular form of 


discipline which makes for physical strength and independence 
of character. In winter they are given a systematic course of 
military drill, and are provided with exercise in gyminasia and on 
the football field; on Sundays they receive religious instruction 
under the direction of the Church with which their company 
is associated. In summer it is recognized that the proper 
complement to this system of training is a period under can. 
vas, when the boys may take part in outdoor exercises such 
as scouting, cricket, and swimming, and have the opportunity—so 
prized by boys who have had to spend a long twelve months at 
work in a cheerless atmosphere of London streets—of living, if 
only for a week or ten days, a life that offers free scope for the 
natural energies of boyhood. 

At a moment when there is much discussion on the means of 
improving the national physique we desire to draw attention to 
the results which have been accomplished and to the methods 
which are being used by the Boys’ Brigade. Founded twenty-eight 
years ago by Sir William A. Smith with a company of only thirty 
boys, the Brigade has grown to a world membership of 120,000. It 
was the first organization of its kind to be formed for the training 
of the youth of the nation, and throughout its existence 
it has had the gratitude of employers and officers of the Terri- 
torial Force because of the efficiency of the boys—to the number of 
over half a million—who have passed through its ranks. This, we 
submit, represents a debt due from the country to the Brigade, 
and gives us justification in making an appeal for funds to cover 
the cost of the summer camps. At present the funds do not allow 
more than one-third of the boys to attend camp. It is the ambi- 
tion of the Brigade to be able to announce that its efforts have 
received such recognition that every boy in its ranks is able to 
have a week under canvas. 

The cost for each boy is about 15s., and the boys pay about half 
themselves. Thus each member of the public who contributes 
a guinea will have the satisfaction of knowing that by giving 
three boys a week’s experience of camp life in pure air and under 
proper supervision he is doing something towards the support of 
an organization which is working strenuously for the improvement 
of the manhood of the Empire. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the Honorary 
Treasurer or the London Secretary, the Boys’ Brigade, 34 Pater- 
noster Row, E.C.; and cheques should be crossed “ Union of 
London & Smith’s Bank.”—We are, Sir, &c., 


Joun M. Moopy, 
Major-General (Retired), 
President of the London Council. 


ARGYLL. 
CHARLES BERESFORD. 
TULLIBARDINE, 
A. F. Buxton, Treasurer. 
Roaer 8. Peacock, London Secretary. 
London Office of the Boys’ Brigade, 
34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
erpression. In such insiances, as in the case of “ Lelters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 








POETRY. 
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THE TOYS. 

“T went far away, Lord, hearing the drums, 

I passed through the forest with stories wild and strange, 

Stepping on the violet, and the grass as green as can be. 

The sunlight died when I wished it would stay ; 

But the sudden moon shone between the two big hills, 

Making me feel it was another sort of moon. 

My heart jumped when I heard a still happier sound ; 

Oh, Lord, wise and great, tell me what it was.” 

I said to the little girl, “ How do I know 

When you who heard it did not know at all ? 

Was it not a bird in the sky which made your heart fly ? 

Was it not the leap of a fish who imagined the wonder of a 
sea ? 

Was it not the voice of mother who called you back ? 

Was it not your sister following after you?” 

She said: “ Lord, wise and great, none of these, I am sorry 
to say.” 

Then I said, “ Little girl, won’t you sleep and dream for 
awhile ? 

I hear that a girl often finds in dream what she lost.” 

It was such a sweet girl who laid her little head on my lap ; 

Her eyelashes cast the shadows long and silky on her cheeks. 

She suddenly opened her eyes, round like little drums, and 

exclaimed, 





recreation after working hours, and, indeed, without any of that 





“ Oh, Lord, wise and great, I found it after all ; 
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It was the sound of the bells around the neck of a horse, 

Who will take me to a town of a bigger castle and plenty of 
toys. 

I have many toys, to be sure, which are broken; 

Some of them were given by a stranger over the hills and 
seas ; 

Some were made at home by mother under the evening light, 

When papa burned incense and read his great prayer. 

Oh, how I need now some other toys better and new!” 

I put aside my books of poems old and said, 

“ Dear little girl, it is not only you who need a toy new and 
better : 

Shall we, you and I, take that horse that you heard, 

And hunt far away after the castle and toys?” 

Yonge Noaucat. 








BOOKS. 


—— 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF MATHEMATICS.* 
EvEN the most technical treatise may be of interest to 
the layman provided that its scope is of sufficient width 
and its conclusions of sufficient importance; and although 
the great scientific works of such specialists as Newton 
and Clerk-Maxwell may never be read by the average 
educated man, yet the general outline of their discoveries 
will always be known and to some extent appreciated by 
him. Much the same kind of admiring curiosity must 
be felt by almost everyone towards the work which is 
being carried on to-day in the mysterious region that 
lies midway between mathematics and philosophy. For many 
years both the logician and the mathematician have been 
harassed by the difficulty of finding a satisfactory logical 
basis for pure mathematics. Principia Mathematica, by 
presenting the first apparently complete solution of this 
difficulty, may be said, without exaggeration, to mark an 
epoch in the history of speculative thought. Many writers 
have in recent years been moving in the direction of the 
same solution—the mathematicians by an_ increasingly 
severe analysis of their axioms, the logicians by 
the elaboration of an adequate symbolism. But Dr. White- 
head and Mr. Russell are the first to build the complete 
bridge. The authors of Principia Mathematica start from a 
small number of unanalysed, or, as they call them, primitive, 
ideas and propositions, and from these proceed by an unin- 
terrupted chain of reasoning to establish all the most im- 
portant truths of pure mathematics, including, for instance, 
arithmetic, the theory of series, and geometry. It is probable, 
indeed, that the three volumes of the work will when finished 
constitute the longest chain of deductive reasoning that has ever 
been forged. Hitherto only the first volume has appeared, but it 
is likely to be the most interesting to non-mathematicians, as 
well as the most controversial and obscure, for it is princi- 
pally occupied with the philosophical portion of the subject, 
though it wakes us as far as the brink of cardinal arithmetic. 
It includes, too, an introduction which explains the authors’ 
philosophic basis, as well as the system of symbols, the use of 
which is rendered essential by the extraordinary complexity 
of the ideas dealt with in the later parts of the book. 

It is easy to picture the dismay of the innocent person who 
out of curiosity looked into the later part of the book. He would 
come upon whole pages without a single word of English 
below the headline; he would see instead, scattered in wild 
profusion, disconnected Greek and Roman letters of every 
size interspersed with brackets and dots and inverted commas, 
with arrows and exclamation marks standing on their heads, 
and with even more fantastic signs for which he would with 
difficulty so much as find names. Superficial observers of this 
kind would probably imagine that the extreme difficulty of 
the book was due to this elaboration of symbols, whereas 
in point of fact, of course, it is only on account of the 
symbols that the book is intelligible or indeed that it came 
to be written. It is a common place of psychology 
that it is usually easicr to think in words than in 
concepts, and it is generally held that in the history of 
nations no less than of individuals a development of language 
precedes rather than follows a development of reasoning 
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power. Inexactly the same way, it is essential to evolve g 
suitable symbolism, which is merely a new language, before jt 
is possible to reach the more abstract portions of the field of 
mathematical logic. As the authors observe, “the adaptation 
of the rules of the symbolism to the processes of deduction 
aids the intuition in regions too abstract for the imagination 
readily to present to the mind the true relation between the 
ideas employed. For various collocations of symbols become 
familiar as representing important collocations of ideas, 
and in turn the possible relations—according to the 
rules of the symbolism—between these collocations of 
symbols become familiar, and these further collocations 
represent still more complicated relations between the 
abstract ideas. And thus the mind is finally led to construct 
trains of reasoning in regions of thought in which the 
imagination would be entirely unable to sustain itself without 
symbolic help.” There is therefore no necessity for being 
especially alarmed by the symbolic portions of the work, and 
there is nothing paradoxical in the statement that they are by 
no means the most difficult portions. The continuous exposi. 
tion of the authors—the long deductive chain which fills the 
greater part of this volume and will fill the whole of the 
remaining two—is entirely symbolic, but none the less, with 
patience and attention, it may be followed without any over. 
whelming strain upon the mind. To attempt to praise sucha 
gigantic work would be as inept as to attempt to give here 
any detailed account of its contents. We must be satisfied 
by leaving it with a passing observation that what will 
probably prove most astonishing in it are the portions 
which deal with the analysis of relations. The old 
school logic, with its insistence upon the syllogism, was 
concerned almost entirely with classes. (The syllogism in 
Barbara, for instance, states that, if the class a is included in 
the class 8, and the class £ is included in the class y, then 
the class a is included in the class y.) It accordingly neglected 
tke logic of relations. Part of the logic of relations is pre- 
cisely analogous to the logic of classes, but this part leads to 
no very interesting results. On the other hand that part of 
the logic of relations which has no analogy with classes is of 
extreme importance, and it is from it that cardinal arithmetic 
and other branches of mathematics are deduced. It is prob- 
ably owing to this portion of the subject having been over- 
looked in the traditional logic that the logical basis of 
mathematics was not insisted upon earlier. 

The non-mathematician, however, will certainly be more 
interested in the introduction than in the body of the work. 
In the introduction, besides explaining their use of symbols, 
the authors present their justification of the philosophical 
basis which is assumed by them at the outset of their whole 
system, This discussion, while it is of absorbing interest, is 
far more difficult to follow than the symbolic argument based 
upon it, and is moreover necessarily controversial and lack- 
ing in finality. It is perhaps not altogether irrelevant to 
point out that the philosophical basis of the present volume 
“entirely supersedes ” (as the telephone directory would say) 
and in many respects contradicts the previous one in Mr. 
Russell’s Principles of Mathematics published some eight years 
ago. The moral to be drawn from this is, perhaps, merely 
that in such subtle questions as these it is impossible to 
dogmatize. Certainly Dr. Whitehead and Mr. Russell are not 
dogmatic. They are willing to admit that their basis may not 
be the perfect one; they are content to assert that the ultimate 
solution must be upon lines similar to theirs. Perhaps the 
most interesting portion of their logical system is that which 
enables them to solve a class of contradiction which has baffled 
the powers of many generations of logicians. The typical 
example of this kind of paradox is that of Epimenides, of 
which a simple form is to be found in the man who says, “I 
always tell lies,” and who always has lied up to that moment. 
If he is lying he is speaking the truth, and if he is speaking 
the truth he is lying. An entertaining paradox of the same 
type, invented, we gather, by Mr. G. G. Berry, of the Bodleian, 
is worth quoting — . 

“The number of syllables in the English names of finite integers 
tends to increase as the integers grow larger, and must gradually 
increase indefinitely, since only a finite number of names can be 
made with a given finite number of syllables. Hence the names 
of some integers must consist of at least nineteen syllables, and 
among these there must be a least. Hence ‘the least integer not 
nameable in fewer than nineteen syllables’ must denote a definite 
integer; in fact, it denotes 111,777. But ‘the least integer not 
nameable in fewer than nineteen syllables’ is itself a name con- 
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a 
sisting of eighteen syllables; hence the least integer not nameable 
in fewer than nineteen syllables can be named in eighteen 
syllables, which is a contradiction.” 

It would be impossible to give shortly an accurate account 
of the method of solving these contradictions suggested by 
Dr. Whitehead and Mr. Russell. In genera] terms, however, 
it may be said that paradoxes of this kind are all dependent 
upon a vicious circle of a particular sort. ‘ The vicious circles 
in question arise from supposing that a collection of objects 
may contain members which can only be defined by means of 
the collection as a whole. Thus, for cxample, the collection 
of propositions will be supposed to contain a proposition 
stating that ‘all propositions are either true or false.’ It 
would seem, however, that such a statement could not be 
legitimate unless ‘all propositions’ referred to some already 
definite collection, which it cannot do if new propositions are 
created by statements about ‘all propositions.” To put it 
less accurately, a proposition about “all propositions ” must 
not itself be included among “all propositions.” Analogously 
it is clear that the present statement of Epimenides 
about “all his lies” must not itself be one of the 
lies about which he is making the statement. So, too, 
with regard to the other paradox quoted, the collection of 
names implied in the words “ not nameable ” must not include 
the name which contains those words. These obvious facts 
lead the authors to break up such apparently homogeneous 

collections as “all propositions” into groups arranged in a 
hierarchy, such that any statement about one of the groups 
must itself belong to the group next above it in the hierarchy. 
For instance, a proposition about all propositions of the first 

order must itself be a proposition of the second order, and 

soon. In some such way as this the contradictions are made 
to disappear. 

We have said enough to give a slight conception of 
the aim of the book, and it could scarcely have had a more 
majestic one. It seeks to establish the immensely complex 
structure of mathematics upon a basis more solid than the 
universe itself, because it is independent of the universe, 
namely, upon a set of axioms that would remain true if the 
universe were swept away, and that are true now, even if the 
universe is merely a delusion. 





TWO BOOKS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


Tne first of these books had attained its majority before 
finding a translator. It was published in 1890, and it only 
now appears in an English dress. It is quite worth translat- 
ing, though, were the Papal Envoy alive, he might hardly be 
grateful for his introduction to a new public. We do not 
mean that there is anything in M. de Salamon’s narrative 
which does him any real diseredit. Indeed, it is in the fact 
that he sets little store by the dignity of history that gives his 
memoirs their charm. The story of the September massacres 
has been told by Carlyle and by the eye witnesses whom 
he quoted, and the Abbé can add nothing to their horror. 
But his memory has preserved a number of trifling details 
which probably would never have been introduced had he 
been writing for the public, but are just what would remain 
in the memory when more important matters are forgotten, 
and would be set down for the eye of an intimate friend. 
But for this we might be tempted to doubt the accuracy of 
recollections put on paper many years after the events to 
which they relate. The level of heroism and devotion 
among the priests penned up for slaughter in the Abbey of 
Saint-Germain des Prés was, as might be expected, very uneven, 
and the Abbé de Salamon makes no claim to a high place in 
it. He had a keen eye for any expedient that could make 
the days spent in prison more tolerable, and he was quite 
willing to share any little advantage he was able to gain by 
this means with his less capable or less fortunate fellow- 
sufferers. The prisoners were transferred to the Abbey early 
on December 2nd, 1792, and be at once suggested asking 
the warder to buy them a couple of brooms, by the use 
of which he managed to make the room a little cleaner. The 
day was Sunday. “I confess,” writes the Abbé, “I had forgotten 
it, but a more holy priest than I, the good old Curé of Saint- 
Jean-en-Gréve, remembered it for us.” At his suggestion the 
whole company knelt down with the Curé and repeated the 
prayers of the Mass. Dinner followed (at the cost of the 
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prisoners for that day, with the prospect of its being paid for 
by the nation on the following days if any of them were left 
to eat it). Salamon, however, did not take his place at the 
table. His housekeeper had brought a covered basket which 
she had specially prepared for him. “ It consisted of soup a la 
Borghese without bread, radishes, very tender boiled beef, a 
plump chicken, artichokes with pepper—one of my favourite 
dishes—and some fine peaches.” He kept nothing of this to 
himself except the peaches. The rest he “shared with a poor 
priest. Evidently he had had no breakfast ; it distracted my 
thoughts to watch him eat.” In the middle of the meal 
the warder drew back the bolts and told the diners 
to make haste, as the mob were storming the prison and 
had already begun to massacre the prisoners. “ Everyone 
hurriedly left the table, and the Abbé Godard and I 
began to collect for the expense of the half-eaten 
dinner. There was no reckoning; each one put what he liked 
into the Abbé Godard’s hat; there were even fifteen francs 
over, which we gave to the warder as a tip to make him more 
obliging.” Later in the afternoon came the news of the 
massacres in the other prisons, and the priests began to make 
their last confessions to the best known of their number! I 
must own, adds the Abbé, “ that instead of thinking about my 
confession I went mechanically back to my accustomed seat,” 
but as the massacres seemed coming nearer the whole company 
“threw themselves at the feet of the Curé of Saint-Jean-en- 
Gréve, and we all—priests and laymen—with one voice begged 
earnestly and with one voice for the absolution in articulo 
mortis.” About 11.30 p.m. the prison was invaded. Before 
the doors were forced the Abbé and thirteen of his fellow- 
prisoners lowered themselves through a window into « little 
yard from which there was no outlet except through a door 
which had been plastered up. Here the mob found them, 
but for the moment nothing was done. Salamon had not 
much toleration for individual attempts to remain unnoticed. 
“ While we were in this painful position a rough voice sud- 
denly called out: ‘The Abbé Godard!’ As may easily be 
imagined, the Abbé was in no hurry to go forward. Fearing 
lest the crowd should become irritated by his silence, I said: 
‘Come, Abbé, you are known here; go forward then, otherwise 
you will have us all massacred on the spot. Perhaps your 
gigantic stature will overawe them.” Salamon says that 
“these words gave him courage,” but it is more likely that 
he went forward because he saw that his fellow-prisoners 
would not let him remain in the background. Suddenly a 
big stout man seized him by the collar, crying, “ The scoundrel! 
The brigand!” and he was led away, as they all supposed, to 
be murdered. It was only one of the rescues so frequent in 
the Revolution. Though the poor Abbé Godard thought that 
his last hour had come, he was really in the hands of disguised 
friends, and a fortnight later Salamon met him in the 
street. 

The rest of the prisoners were then taken to another room, 
where they found a number of men hotly disputing with one 
another. The names of the prisoners had not been furnished 
tothe judges; they had been sent in simply as “refractory 
priests.” There was a division among the judges as to 
whether the prisoners should be asked any questions. ‘I'he 
more merciful view prevailed, but the delay thus interposed 
was a short one. The priests were asked one after another 
whether they had taken the oath, and death followed at once 
upon each “No.” The massacres were now interrupted to 
receive a deputation from the Marseillais who had made the 
famous march to Paris. They came to ask pardon for two 
prisoners confined in another part of the Abbey. A young 
man “who wore his hair powdered and a carter’s smock all 
covered with blood” fiercely opposed this, and ended by 
moving that “we resolve on cruelty.” At this point 
Salamon was seized by one of his higher impulses. He 
“advanced to the table and shouted: ‘Who does not know that 
the patriotism of the Marseillais burns brighter than the sun which 
shines upon them? Who can doubt that when the Marseillais 
interest themselves in two prisoners it is because those two 
are the two greatest patriots in Paris? . . . I move, Monsieur le 
Président, that these two prisoners be brought here instantly and 
pardoned,’ and by way of conclusion I brought my fist down with 
a bang upon the green table-cloth.” 


After a long interval of uproar the motion was carried, the 
two pardoned prisoners were brought in, and in one of them 
the Abbé recognized an acquaintance. By daylight all his 
companions had been murdered, and then Salamon’s turn 
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came. But the judges had grown tired of their work and 
he was remanded for further information. The next evening 
he was tried and acquitted, his very judges congratulating 
him on his escape from “this horrible massacre.” 

Though this is the most exciting chapter in the book, those 
which describe his life under the Terror—passed partly in 
hiding in Paris and partly in the woods which then sur- 
rounded the city—and his trial and acquittal under the 
Directory are full of interest. No part of the book, however, 
gives at all a complete view of M. de Salamon’s career or an 
adequate estimate of his merits. There is nothing to explain 
the choice of him first as Papal Internuncio during the 
Revolution, next as Vicar Apostolic until he was superseded 
by a Legate a latere in 1801, and then as Administrator 
General of the Province of Normandy. For information on 
these matters the reader must turn to his secret correspond- 
ence with Cardinal Zelada. His letters were forwarded to 
Rome with a regularity which is simply marvellous when we 
remember the circumstances in which they often had 
to be written. They were supposed to be lost until 
the Vicomte de Richemont discovered the portion 


*covering the period between August 29th, 1791, and June 6tb, 


1792, and published it in 1898. These letters give a far 
higher idea of Salamon’s abilities and character than is 
gained from the memoir, and are really better worth trans- 
lating. . 

The second work we have to notice is of a different and 
rarer order. It is a survey of the French Revolution from the 
meeting of the National Assembly in May, 1789, to the end of 
the Terror in July, 1794. Nowhere will the ordinary reader 
find the meaning of these eventful five years made so 
clear as in Mr. Belloc’s little book. We do not mean that 
it contains the last word that will be said about the French 
Revolution. Until its place in history is taken by some still 
more eventful series of changes that word is likely to 
remain unspoken. Mr. Belloc’s merit is that he makes the 
Revolution intelligible. He has his explanation of its origin, 
of the motives which actuated the chief personages of the 
drama, of the part which civil and religious considerations 
severally played in its development, and, above all, of the 
fact that the Revolution, “more than any other modern 
period, turns upon, and is explained by, its military 
history.” Mr. Belloc holds that it is to the military situation 
that we must go if we wish to account for either the beginning 
or the ending of the Terror. From the captivity of the Royal 
Family in June, 1791, events in Paris are more and more 
governed by what is happening in the field, until in August, 
1793, Carnot enters the Committee of Public Safety and every 
other consideration, moral or political, is postponed to that of 
National Defence. This same month of August sees the first 
truelevy. “It was a levy of men, vehicles, animals, and pro- 
visions, and soon furnished something not far short of half a 
million soldiers.” To Carnot and his colleagues the Terror 
was 
“no more than martial law and an engine of their despotic 
control. Of the two thousand and more that passed before the 
Revolutionary tribunal and were executed in ‘Paris the large 
majority were those whom the Committee of Public Safety judged 
to be obstacles to their military policy...... Some were 
generals who had failed or were suspected of treason ; and some, 
among the most conspicuous, were politicians who had attempted 
to check so absolute a method of conducting the war.” 

Of the former class the most striking example was Houchard. 
He had raised the siege of Dunkirk and won 

“the first successful decisive action which the Revolution 
could count since the moment of the extreme dangerand the open- 
ing of the general European war. But it was nothing like what 
it might have been had Houchard been willing to risk a hardy 
stroke. Houchard was therefore recalled, condemned to death, and 
executed by the Committee of Public Safety, whose pitiless des- 
potism was alcne capable of saving the nation.” 

On the civil side the chief sufferer was Danton. ‘“ He believed, 
perhaps, that the country was now safe in the military sense 
and needed such rigours no more. But the Committee dis- 
agreed, and were evidence available we should perceive that 
Carnot in particular determined that such opposition must 
cease.” Perhaps the most interesting thing in Mr. Belloc’s 
volume is his estimate of Robespierre. It may not account 
for all the inconsistencies of that strange temperament, but at 
least it brings them into some kind of orderly sequence. Mr. 
Belloc distinguishes between the legendary and the real 
Robespierre—the one the author and the soul of the Terror, 











the other identified with the Terror in the popular mind, and 
accepting the character because he “ believed the Terror to be 
popular and dared not lose his popular name.” 

We have only space to add that the book has six chapters 
—two on the theory of the Revolution and Rousseau’s share 
in getting it accepted, two dealing with the characters and 
phases of the Revolution, and two on its military and religious 
aspects—and that all this matter is brought within the com- 
pass of a shilling volume. The rough outline maps given in 
the text help greatly to make the movements of the armies 
intelligible. 





PERUGIA.* 

WHERE shall wisdom be found? it is asked in Job, and this 
problem, like all the others in the book, is left unsolved. 
But if it be asked, “ Where is romance to be found?” 
we can reply without hesitation, “In Italy”: to be found 
wherever that land of dreams and legends may be explored. 
To Virgil, twenty centuries ago, Italy was “an ancient land.” 
Her legends of Trojan exiles, and Lydian settlers, and Grecian 
soldiers, and Arcadian patriarchs, and the Saturnian age of 
gold under the mild sway of elder gods are all dim with pre- 
historic mystery. Suflicient for the patriot seer that she was 
in his days a land of arts and arms, peopled with noble cities, 
clinging on terraced hills or seated on fair river banks, forti- 
fied by Cyclopean walls; a land washed and guarded by her 
upper and lower seas, and jewelled by her Alpine lakes under 
their shining mountains. Such is Italy still, though Virgil’s 
Rome has gone, and she herself has passed through the furnace 
of the Middle Ages. The lines in the second Georgie are true of 
the existing Italy; and archwology more than confirms the 
antiquity and the mystery of the races which have crumbled 
into her soil, taking many secrets with them. 

But the glory and the charm of Italy have not departed 
with her prehistoric peoples, nor even with Imperial Rome. 
Virgil invoked her as parens magna virtim, he extolled her 
res antiquae laudis, et artis; and we may repeat his words. 
Heroic figures, renowned actions, splendid art, colossal achieve- 
ments, both good and evil, form the history of medixval and 
modern Italy. And no Italian city has a longer and more 
stirring record than Perugia. She has all the gifts enumer- 
ated by Virgil. She stands on a hilland overlooks the Tiber, 
which is seen first, no doubt, at her feet by many English 
pilgrims. She has the art of Peruginoand of many architects, 
and the arms of the Baglioni, and a long record of heroic and 
cruel deeds, and she touches prehistoric Italy in her neighbour- 
ing Etruscan tombs. Though she has not the attraction and 
inspiration of Florence, nor the golden and magisterial 
pageant of Venice, she is surpassed by no other Italian place 
either in importance or interest; and there is a certain grim- 
ness in her record, as in her appearance, which gives her a 
striking personality and character of her own. 

The story of Perugia has been told remarkably well by Mr. 
Heywood. His volume is to be commended for its accurate 
history, its rigidly scientific method, and its romantic effect : 
three fine qualities which are not always in combination. 
There is hardly a page that is not of engrossing and thrilling 
interest. Mr. Heywood is full of enthusiasm, and he com- 
municates it to his readers; but he is never wanting either in 
sanity or sobriety, or in that sense of proportion which is not 
always remembered by enthusiasts when the story of a town, 
or the life of a person, has to be fitted into the larger scheme 
of history. Mr. Heywood, too, has the exceedingly rare art 
of knowing how to make his story tell itself; there is no 
cumber of verbiage between him and his facts, or between the 
facts and his readers. He puts and keeps us in touch with 
living realities, instead of asphyxiating us with words. May 
we point out here, in passing, that the late French Minister 
of Education in M. Briand’s Cabinet drew attention, as 
he retired, to the importance of local history and geography 
in a patriotic education? There could be no _ better 
example than Mr. Heywood’s Perugia, and we should 
like to see every historical district and town of England 
treated in the same way. But, as even national history and 
patriotism ure neglected so disastrously and shamefully in our 
primary schools, we cannot be surprised that local history is 
non-existent in their official schemes of work. 

Mr. Heywood begins his story with some of those legends 
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to which we have referred. They are worth quoting, not only 
because they are full of interest and charm m themselves, but 
they show bow the Middle Ages transmuted Jewish and 
Christian writings into mythology and mingled them witb 
the native legends of Italy and Greece. In classical times 
Perugia traced its origin either to the Achwans or the 
Etruscans, deriving the latter from Lydia; and the Lydian 
gettlers were guided by two doves, bearing corn and olives, 
followed by a wild boar carrying a gigantic bunch 
of grapes. The corn, and vines, and olives of Umbria 
prove the truth of the story. The middle ages were 
only satisfied by a Trojan or a Scriptural foundation, 
or by a mingling of both. Ulysses, accordingly, founded 
Perugia, and he was accompanied by a baron of the House of 
Nimrod, who built the towers of the city ; and Ulysses him- 
self killed a monstrous bear (orsa), through whose body he 
won his way to the site of his town, Per-Orsa, and hence 
naturally the name Peroscia,.and so Perugia. Other more 
skilled grammariaas, however, dissented, and exposed these 
fables. They said Perugia was destroyed by Totila; but 
Justinian, who had many barons and kings in his dungeons, 
ordered the two Kings of Persia and Russia (Roscia), who were 
among them, to rebuild the place, and so it got its name 
Peroscia, or Perugia, from both of them. In the fourteenth 
century Perugia gave way to an overweening pride. She 
was not satisfied with any pedigree so modern as the wars of 
Troy, and she discovered that the patriarch Noah was her 
founder. He built the twelve cities of Etruria, in the twenty- 
second year of Ninus, 1,927 years after the creation, 270 
after the flood, and 1,278 before the foundation of Rome. 
The whole region was called Umbria because its people 
escaped from the rains (imbres, u8po:) which overwhelmed 
the rest of the world. Nothing could be clearer. It is 
equally plain that Noah is the same as Janus, the double- 
faced ; because he loored back six hundred years before the 
flood, and looked forward three hundred years after it. Be- 
sides, Janus in Hebrew means wine, which Noah invented, for 
is it not written, “A vino invento Janus fortassis sit dictus 
nam Jain hebreis vinum est.” And so the argument is 
clenched by abstruse learning, while the innumerable termina- 
tions of “-giano” (Janus) in the names of the surrounding 
villages—Margiano, Torgiano, and so many others—give a 
practical and indisputable proof. Moreover, it is all en- 
dorsed by the infallible authority; because Sixtus V., while 
preaching in Perugia during the Lent of 1553, said, “ No 
marvel is it if to-day ye Perugians possess the justice of 
the Armenians [Lydians}, the wisdom of the Greeks, the 
prosperity of Augustus, and the sanctity of Noah, for ye are 
descended from them all.” After this it is easy to believe that 
the Palladium of Troy lay hidden below the tower of the 
cathedral. We must, however, point out that Sixtus V. cannot 
have preached, as Pope, in 1553: and this is the only error 
which we have noted in Mr. Heywood’s text. If the date 1553 be 
right, the preacher must have been Julius IIL, whose statue 
is in the market-place, and is endeared to all readers of The 
Marble Faun. There are other legends connected with 
Roland and Oliver, the peers of Charlemagne; and the 
heraldic griffin of Perugia is no fabulous beast, as the 
incredulous and impious assert, because the griffin is mentioned 
in Leviticus among the unclean creatures, and therefore it 
existed. 


To pass into tangible history, the commune of Perugia is 
found existing in 1180, by which date Perugia must have freed 
herself from the tyranny of her Bishop-Counts. Mr. Heywood 
maintains, properly we think, that feudalism, so far from 
being non-existent in Italy, was stronger and more per- 
manent there than elsewhere; bevause the communes entered 
into the feudal system as personalities, ruling their towns and 
districts collectively, as single feudatories ruled their domains, 
end owning the same real or nominal allegiance either to the 
Empire or the Papacy. Perugia seems to have been staunchly 
Guelf, and more than once she saved the temporal dominion 
of the Pope ; but as long as she was strong she insisted on keep- 
ing her freedom and autonomy: “ Civitas perusina non subsit 
Ecclesie nec Imperio.” That was her proud boast through 
many stormy centuries. She battled for her own liberties and 
those of others; and she fell only when the disease of party 
polities, the deadly poison of class and civic faction, laid her 
open to the Papacy. Her tragedy is that the most faithful 
vassal of the Popes, one of the most strenuous advocates of 





Italian liberty, was duped and enslaved by the ecclesiastical 
tyranny. Mr. Heywood points out the inherent weakness of 
the Papacy through its “ utter incapacity for the direction of 
public affairs.” The Papacy has always been “utterly un- 
moved by gratitude and wholly careless of its plighted word,” 
and so Perogia found. She was governed by ecclesiastics 
“with the most detestable tyranny.” In the last hundred 
pages Mr. Heywood gives many instances of outrage and 
cruelty. He reminds us of the crimes and extravagances of 
the Avignon Popes; and describes the abominable dungeons 
in the fortress which was built later, in blood and tears, to 
overawe Perugia during the Papal tyranny of the sixteenth 
century and onwards. Perugia had her martyrs for liberty 
even in the nineteenth century, and Leo XIII, as Cardinal 
Legate, is not guiltless of their blood, The pages, 331-35, in 
which Mr. Heywood sums up the horrors of “a_ priestly 
despotism,”—in fact, the whole chapter entitled “The 
Papal Tyranny”—should be read and pondered. The certain 
consequence of clerical misrule was that Perugia could be 
described as “nemica naturalmente di Preti”; and her 
memories perpetuate the same spirit. Alone among Italian 
towns she has commemorated the Risorg/mexto by a monument 
in which her griffin strangles a symbolical Superstition and 
tramples on the Tiaraz. To this temper the greatest Guelf 
champion of the middle ages was brought by her experience of 
a clerical government. 

And so we may take our leave of a most excellent and useful 
book. We see, with pleasure, that it is one of a series, and 
we hope all its companions may be as good. Let us end with 
a sentiment which is, perhaps, not popular just now, but 
which history must endorse as true: “ War has often proved 
the school of all the virtues, and peace the breeding ground of 
all the vices.” At any rate, political faction and the 
incapacity for war have invariably led States to the ruin of 
their prosperity and liberty. Virtue, like all other good 
things, is kept only by the armed hand of discipline; and 
Justice is impotent without her sword. 





LAND PROBLEMS AND NATIONAL WELFARE.* 
THE principal interest of this volume, we venture to say, is 
the personality of the author, and it is a pity that he has not 
given us a consecutive and more detailed narrative of his own 
dealings with land. We learn incidentally that Mr. Turnor 
has travelled in various countries, and that he followed the 
profession of an architect before succeeding in 1903 to a con- 
siderable landed estate. He then realized at once that land- 
owning was a business, and that for its successful conduct it 
required energy and technical skill. He has accordingly, 
during the last seven years, set himself with extraordinary 
enthusiasm to learn bis new calling. He has conducted 
experiments at his own charges, consulted Blue-books and 
surveyed agricultural mankind from China to Peru, and he 
gives his impressions in the very cheerful and optimistic book 
now before us. He writes with modesty and candour, and, 
even if we find it difficult to accept all his conclusions, his 
zeal and activity in investigating the conditions of the great 
industry in which he is engaged are an admirable and, perhaps, 
much-needed example to the landowners of the kingdom. 
Mr. Turnor’s guidance is, we suspect, most sound when he is 
relating his own experience. That, we gather, has not been 
uniformly successful. When the property came into his 
possession he found a number of farms in band, some four 
thousand acres in extent, and he was able to reduce the 
loss which their cultivation entailed on his predecessor; 
but his farming of them does not seem to bave been 
profitable. He saw that the services of an expert 
were necessary, but the experiment did not work smoothly, 
though Mr. Turnor learnt a great deal, which he sets out ina 
very pleasant and interesting fashion. 

“The heavy loss on the farms,” he tells us, “was 
undoubtedly due to the following causes ”: (1) keeping beasts 
for “fatting” on poor land (a bumorous accountant whose 
services were called in asked if they were kept as pets!); (2) 
poor grass and deficient seed and root crops; (3) excessive 
amount of ground game. This last was easily remedied, and, 
for the rest, the substitution of dairy cows and improved 
cultivation, as we have said, decreased the loss. “It was 
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a large business to handle and many mistakes were 
made.” He farmed three large farms for four years. 
His expert, a man of “quick Celtic temperament,” 
imported from that by no means Celtic seat of 
learning, the University of Edinburgh, then left him, 
and he considered himself “fortunate in letting the three 
farms.” “Iam sorry,” he sums up, “that the many experi- 
ments, which were of great interest to me personally, and 
which might have proved of public use, were in consequence 
dropped just as they were beginning to furnish valuable data, 
though I hope some day to take up the work again on a 300 or 
400 acre farm, which is a better and more manageable size to 
experiment upon” (p. 33). 

Mr. Turnor’s readers will all welcome him again when he 
returns with a fresh budget of facts. 

Passing from his own personal experience, Mr. Turnor 
records his impressions gleaned from Blue-books and other 
sources of information. Here we feel doubtful as to the value 
of his conclusions. He enumerates eleven recommendations 
for his fellow landlords. Landlords must combine and put 
themselves at the head of the land reform movement. They 
should promote co-operation and small holdings, and, above 
all, they should educate themselves—all excellent advice. 
Then there is reference to the need of a Parliamentary fund, 
and then a long quotation from a German authority, who, 
inter alia, remarks that “the third of the factors which have 
been harmful to English agriculture is the total lack of pro- 
tection accorded by the State by means of tariffs.” Now, 
apart from the merits of Free Trade and Protection, it 
is agreed on all sides that this country can never 
again give any substantial protection to home-grown food. 
The small duties proposed by the Tariff Reformers would 
give no effectual protection to home producers, and it is dis- 
appointing to find a man of Mr. Turnor’s candour and intelli- 
gence wasting his own and his friends’ time in looking for 
assistance from this direction. 

In addition to this chapter on the Landlord, there are 
chapters on the Farmer, the Rural Labourer, Education, 
Small Holdings, Agricultural Organization, and Politics and 
the Land. The treatment of the subject is very discursive ; 
as an example of this we may cite the preface, which begins 
with “a humble tribute to Prince Kropotkin, that great man 
who has given so much thought to land and land problems.” 
Prince Kropotkin is known asa philosophical advocate of com- 
munistic anarchy and of the intensive culture of vegetables under 
glass. Then follows a word on the need of creating “a public 
opinion keenly interested in land,” and the author's wish that his 
readers should “study these problems for themselves.” At 
this point the thread of his thought is interrupted by the 
arrival of “the report lately published of the Country Life 
Commission appointed by Mr. Roosevelt,” from which he 
gives a long quotation. 

A discriminating and interesting introduction is contributed 
by Lord Milner, from which we quote and endorse the follow- 
ing appreciation of Mr. ‘'urnor’s book. After referring to 
Sir H. Plunkett's essay on the Rural Life Problem in Amet ica, 
Lord Milner writes :— 

“ And so I venture to think that the present book, which deals 

from a different point of view with the same absorbing problem, is 
timely in its publication. I am not concerned to endorse all the 
opinions of the writer. But I feel the greatest sympathy with his 
main object and with the spirit of his inquiry. He is a landowner 
who combines with a practical knowledge of agriculture a high 
serse of the duties of his position and, what is perhaps more un- 
common, a keen sympathy with the farmer and the labourer. 
If I am right in thinking that the subject with which he deals 
occupies, as it certainly deserv es, a foremost place among questions 
of public interest, then the experience and the opinions - of a man 
of his position and liberality of mind cannot fail to be of value to 
all those who are earnestly seeking for the foundations of a 
National Policy.” 





CHALKSTREAM AND MOORLAND.* 
Tus is a delightful book of essays on _ trout-fishing. 
Mr. Russell is able to approach his subject from many sides. 
He has a mastery of the scientific detail of natural history, so 
that he is able to explain, for example, the intricate structure 
of a trout’s head and body. He is a fisherman of long experi- 
ence of different kinds of fishing in different parts of the 
country ; ; he knows the transparent chalkstreams of the South 





of England as well as the peaty lochs and burns of the High. 
lands. He has learnt much from his fishing and can put 
before a beginner some very practical advice. He has a quiet 
sense of humour which allows him to be severely analytical of 
his own feelings while hooking and losing fish, though ocea- 
sionally his mirth comes to him by accident. For instance, 
on one of his excursions among unexplored lodgings, he in 
the morning emptied a portable bath out of the window, 
unaware that his host’s daughter was standing beneath. But 
le is at his best, perhaps, when he is describing his favourite 
rivers and streams as he sees them on some spring or summer 
morning, with the sunlight on the water and the fields and 
flowers, the cuckoos calling, the swallows in the sky. His 
delight in what he sees and feels is infectious; there should 
be a pleasure in store for winter evenings in reading over these 
chapters with their glow of sunshine and sparkle of running 
water, and all the associated memories of the open fly-book 
and the play of the trout-rod in the hand. Mr. Russell succeeds, 
too, where so many writers on fishing fail: he can describe 
a fight with a hooked fish, and he can impart to his readers 
something of his satisfaction in getting it into the net. As 
to his personal tastes for various styles and theories of fishing 
he is refreshingly catholic. He finds their separate virtues 
in the dry fly and the sunk fly; he has a generous notion of 
the way in which ancient and astute monsters feeding on 
water-snails should be enticed to their undoing; and he is 
tolerant of the theories of others as to the mysterious question 
of colour and shape in artificial flies. Some of the most in. 
teresting pages in the book deal with the subject of fishes’ 
powers of seeing and hearing, and of detecting minute differ. 
ences of size and hue in the fly as presented to them, either 
wet or floating. Most fishermen overrate the mental powers 
of fishes, Mr. Russell thinks, and he develops the alluring 
theory that the actions of fish are mostly reflex rather than 
conscious. Indeed, the scientific naturalist will find as much 
interest in these pages devoted to the anatomy of fishes as the 
fisherman pure and simple will find in the capture of Mr. 
Russell's finest trout. But, after all, the fisherman pure and 
simple is not a very easy person to find or define; most 
anglers are, like Mr. Russell himself, fishermen and naturalists 
too. 





TRUTH IN RELIGION.* 


Tuts book contains some interesting pages. It consists 
of essays, some of which have been published separately, 
and it altogether lacks coherence; its scope is enormous, its 
performance fragmentary, but the fragments are very well 
worth reading. The first half “deals with the action of the 
consciousness of God in the race.” The second “with the 
place and functions which religion ascribes to Jesus Christ.” 

We quote the following passage from the chapter headed 
“Tllumination ” as illustrative of the first thesis :— 

“Tt is probable that if we could get at root facts—a thing very 
difficult to do in matters of religious experience—we should find 
that in a large number of cases religious belief rests on, or begins 
with, some experience of the awakening of the soul to a spiritual 
presence in life. It is not necessarily associated with any special 
form of the Christian religion, and it may be found outside the 
sphere of operation of the Christian religion. The fact being 
human in the broadest sense, and found in East and West, in 
modern and ancient times, points to the existence of resources in 
human personality of which we have hitherto had no adequate 
account in psychological science.’ 


The writer defines faith as “ the God faculty,” and regards a 
man without faith as responsible for his own sad condition. 
There is, we think, a certain arrogance in this assumption, 
but it is well defended :— 


“The faithless man is as abnormal as the still-born child. He 
has refused to follow the law of his nature; he has faculties which 
he wiil not use; a life to which he denies the privilege of living. 
Humanity is not divided into those who have faith and those who 
have none, but into those who use faith and those who refuse t: 
use it. Where it is used, it moves on until a correspondence is 
established between man and God in which faith finds its justifica- 
tion. It is the testing of things unseen; and its justification is 
that, when the things unseen are tested, they bring the full 
satisfaction of the highest powers in our nature.” 


As the reader will see, he does not identify faith and dogma 
though for himself he holds strongly and definitely by what, 
are usually regarded as the essentials of Christian doctrine. 
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RUBBER.® 

WE have known something about rubber for a long time, ever 
since the Haitians of the day of Columbus were found to 
possess “ bouncing balls.” But the real development of the 
substance is of recent date. The name indicates as much: it 
isan “eraser.” A well-known dictionary tells us that it is 
now employed for many purposes, but “ formerly was employed 
for rubbing out pencil-marks.” This development dates, 
roughly speaking, from sixty years ago; but it has become a 
serious factor in manufacture and commeree more recently. 
It may be said to have practically begun with the successful 
planting of trees in Ceylon by Mr. Wickham. The 
production of wild rubber could not possibly have kept 
pace with modern demands. To the chemist the turning 
point in the history of the substance is the power by 
which the manufacturer enbances the natural qualities and 
durability: this can only be compared to the conversion of 
iron into steel. It is not quite so wonderful, for steel possesses 
a quality iron does not, that very property which distinguishes 
rubber—elusticity—but the analogy may stand. For there 
are innumerable degrees of resiliency in rubber, from the 
elastic threads which are in a golf ball—perhaps the purest 
form of the substance there is—to the stoppers of beer bottles, 
which are naturally its most debased form as the other is the 
most refined. Rubber, in fact, plays a most important part 
in our lives. What would the infant “ mewling and puking” 
in its nurse’s arms do without its rubber teat, or its 
ring when teething, or its squeaking doll and the gaudy globe 
that succeeds? Then comes his football, his bicycle, and 
most important of all the rubber sheathing on the handle of 
his cricket bat, his pads and gloves, without which his body 
eould scarcely remain sound. Tennis balls and shoes are 
equally indispensable. Then as he probably has an irritable 
appendix surgeons operate on him clothed in an armour of 
rubber. For that matter we shall all have to wear rubber shoes 
and gloves soon, for they seem determined to clectrify the very 
globe, and this valuable substance has the priceless quality of 
non-conductivity. But to return to our youth, who becomes 
more and more dependent on this marvellous rubber. 
His fountain pen and the mouthpiece of his pipe 
are vuleanite, and if he is a sensible fellow his tobacco 
pouch is made of soft rubber and shows how adaptable 
the material can be. He goes to Henley, or Ireland, or the 
Lakes, as the case may be, with his mackintosh ; he goes 
shooting snipe in gum-boots, or he travels and learns the 
difficult artof managing a rubber bath. Possibly he becomes 
violent, and in the gloomy recesses of Princetown eats from 
rubber bowls and drinks from rubber mugs. He uses a 
rubber sponge, he must carry it about in a waterproofed bag; 
he tries to escape incipient baldness, and they titillate his scalp 
with a rubber comb agitated by electricity; his feet are cold, 
and a gutta-percha hot-water bottle comforts him. We cannot 
get away from the stuff if we would. They pave the corridors 
of liners with blocks of it, and they threaten to pave the 
streets with it. The L.C.C. are probably thinking of sub- 
stituting it for wood pavement; it would only cost £30,000 a 
mile—a mere bagatelle. 

It is a very extraordinary substance altogether. A piece of 
good soft rubber may be stretched ten times its original 
length, and even at its breaking point will bear a heavy load; 
a piece of well-made rubber, a buffer, may be compressed 
thousands of times to one-third of its thickness without any 
injury; and “no other material is known,” says Dr. Schid- 
rowitz, “which will behave, even within the widest limits, 
in this manner.”” Comprehensive as the book is, the author 
devotes half of it to the study of the crude substance and the 
processes it undergoes on the plantation. The chemistry and 
the theory of its vulcanization and the elaborate tests to which 
it is submitted to ascertain its mechanical qualities receive 
careful notice. The manufactured goods are allotted avery short 
but masterly review. This may disappoint some, yet it is the 
most sensible plan. We may handle and discuss these any 
day, but the really interesting thing is the “latex,” which is 
tapped from the scattered trees of vast Brazilian forests and 
their orderly descendants of the Ceylon and Malayan planta- 
tions. Dr. Schidrowitz does not write for the multitude, but 
any man who has had a little scientific training can follow 
his description of plantation methods. It is, perhaps, a pity 
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that he does not give just one chapter to sketch for us the 
balf-wild and venturous lives of the Brazilian “ seringueiro” 
and the Peruvian “ cauchero ” cruising hither and thither in the 
jungles of the Amazon, smoking their balls over pungent fires, 
or curdling the precious liquid in pits. It is all very barbarous 
and unhealthy, but it is classical and romantic, as are all the 
beginnings of great industries. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN HALL.* 


Dr. Joun Hau began his medical career a few days after 
the battle of Waterloo when he went out to Brussels to act as 
hospital assistant. Some eight months later he was put on 
half-pay, but in 1817 he was sent to the West Indies. He 
served in Jamaica and elsewhere, at Gibraltar, in the West 
Indies again, in South Africa, where he went through the 
Kaffir war of 1847, the Boer campaign of the following 
year, and the Kaffir rising of 1850-51. From South Africa 
he was transferred to India, and after three years’ work there 
was appointed to be chief of the medical department in the 
Crimea. The chapter in which the story of his command is 
told is, of course, the most interesting and valuable part of the 
volume. From the earlier part of the biography we learn 
little. Dr. Hall had the usual dislike to “shop” when he 
was not actually engaged in work. We can understand 
but cannot help regretting the very interesting information 
which we miss. Do any of our readers remember the 
ghastly descriptions of sickness in Jamaica in Tom 
Cringle’s Log? Dr. Hall was in the island at the time 
when that naval officer was gathering his experiences. It 
would have been interesting to find them confirmed or dis- 
credited by the records of an army surgeon. As to the Crimean 
matter we cannot attempt to form any definite judgment. 
We do not see anything to acquit the home authorities. The 
doctors, on the other hand, though bound by regulations, seem 
to have done their best, as, indeed, we should expect. In one 
particular case, that of Mr. Stowe, a distinguished Oxonian, 
who died while acting as 7'imes commissioner, much injustice 
was done them. Stowe, who was a guest in W. H. Russell’s 
house, had every attention. One of the medical men rose from 
his sick-bed, at imminent risk to his life, in order to attend him. 
And it is certainly true that, however deplorable the condi- 
tion of things at first, everything was put into admirable order 
before the end. In the last five months the mortality among 
our troops was only two-thirds of that which prevails at home. 
Mr. Mitra has had a hard task—lack of interesting material 
for one part of his biography and over-abundance at another, 
He has achieved a very creditable success in dealing with it. 





NOVELS. 
THE GIRONDIN.+ 
Ir is characteristic of Mr. Belloc’s method that he should 
make the scenes of this novel a mere footnote to the vital 
period of French history which is suggested by the title. The 
witty but unscrupulous hero is a Girondist only in the sense 
that he belongs to the Gironde and that his mind, so far as it 
is political at all, displays that distinctive moderation which 
caused the Girondists to dislike the monarchy and Jacobinism 
about equally, and to condemn the results of revolution while 
freely preaching its theory. Scott would have given us a 
precise picture of the Girondist character which would have 
served many people for all their history of the subject; he 


would have taken Roland, or perhaps Brissot, and 
made a great figure of him. Mr. Belloc is at the 
opposite extreme. It satisfies his satirical vein to 


insist on all the culs-de-sac of human life. This romance, 
then, has Mr. Belloc written all over it; it is a good correc- 
tive to, say, the too heroic page of Lamartine; but it is 
besides a work of art and, we may safely say, of brilliance. 

The story tells of the time immediately before and after the 
fall of the king, the massacre of the Swiss Guard, and the 
establishment of the Revolutionary Tribunal, though these 
events do not come into the narrative. The opening scene at 
Bordeaux,in which the hero, Georges Boutroux, the nephew and 
ward of a rich merchant of that city, is turned out of his uncle’s 
house for sympathizing with the Jacobins and then tries to pur- 
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chase his uncle’s safety from the “ section,” is excellently man- 
aged comedy. We are quite uninformed as to the real motives 
of Georges in having associated with the Jacobins, At all 
events, he kills a guard set outside his uncle’s house, more for 
the pleasure of testing a rapier against a cavalry sword than 
to aid any definite scheme of succour for his relations, and 
then, fleeing from the corpse and the whole Bordeaux gang of 
the “sovereign people,” he embarks upon many adventures. 
A pursuit well described leaves you little time to breathe; 
the anxiety of the hunted becomes your own. Stevenson 
understood the great power of the suspense which the very 
nature of his story put into his hands when he wrote “ Kid- 
napped.” If Mr. Belloc does not thrill us in the same way— 
and he does not—it is because he prefers to have his quips 
and twists of humour which are often effected at the expense 
of the reality of his hero. Georges Boutroux has no serious- 
ness, or his escapes would furnish quite arespectable record for a 
Ulysses. Each scene is, however, a delight for its picturesque- 
ness. The conversation in the inn, the ride as a postilion 
who pretends to be mad, the impersonation of a charcoal 
burner in a forest, the empressment for service in the army, 
the behaviour of the Parliament man who comes to Angouléme 
to inspect and inspire the troops—all these scenes are 
first-rate. 

We should choose, however, for special mention the episode 
in which Georges Boutroux transfers suspicion from himself 
to a German mercenary of being a Royalist traitor, and 
has the German marched off by a ridiculously pretentious 
Royalist spy. The confusion, riot, and futility which follow 
are as well described as they could be by a Frenchman, who was 
able (if we can imagine such a thing) to take an outside view 
of French lapses from rationality and to recount them with the 
pawky humour of a Scotsman. Boutroux, it will be seen, was 
in the very trying position of being suspected both by the 
Royalists, who gave him credit for the Jacobin riots at 
Bordeaux, and by the Jacobins, who, with greater certainty, 
held him responsible for the death of a brother. 

Very good is the picture of the recently recruited rearguard 
which marched up just in time for Valmy on September 20th, 
1792. Justice Shallow beheld such recruits in his garden; as 
for Boutroux, with his standards of the educated man, he 
could hadly bring himself to believe that such an army really 
existed. And the political uncertainty of the whole situation ! 
It was a time when you “might receive a violent blow ina 
dark passage and have yourself called a traitor by someone 
whose views upon the State you did not know, and who might 
very well be in agreement with you.” Dumas would have 
mide a considerable battle scene of Valmy. Mr. Belloc’s 
satiric habit puts Georges almost out of the battle, and 
eventually disposes of him by a comparatively mean and 
humdrum accident. If Mr. Belloc’s characters mostly talk 
too much alike, with the same unexpectedness, the same 
quiintness, and the same play of fancy, the whole effect is 
none the less an unusual intellectual achievement. 





The School of Love. By Priscilla Craven. (T. Werner Laurie. 
6s.)—The situation round which the latter part of this novel is 
built is thoroughly conventional, not to say melodramatic. We 
have read thousands of times of brides who receive anonymous 
letters when they go to change their gowns after their weddings. 
But, in spite of this defect, the novel is extremely readable, and 
describes cleverly the incidents of an Anglo-American marriage. 
Verity, the heroine, is an attractive little person, though her 
husband is rather like the lay figure who is supposed to stand as 
the feminine novelist’s idea of a hero. 

The Queen’s Hand. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)—This is a collection of short stories, of which much 
the best is the first, which gives its name to the volume, The 
little story deals with the convenient and attractive land of Royal 
romance, and it is certainly ingenious both in its writing and its 
development. A great contrast to the story of Queen Beatrice of 
“Donauland” is the pretty little sketch of the moors, entitled 
“The Bride Comes Home.” In fact, the whole collection shows 
off to great advantage Mrs. Baillie Reynolds’s capacity for both 
interesting and amusing her readers. 

Reapasite Nove ts.—The Muzeled Oz. By Coralie Stanton and 
Heath Hosken. (Stanley Paul and Co, 6s.)—A novel of high 
politics, telling how Queen Carlotta recovered the throne of 
Morania, and how her financier profited by it.——Justin Wise. 
By Alfred Wilson-Barrett. (Ward Lock and Co., 6s.)—A story, at 





as 
least half comic, of a detective. The hero blossoms out into one of 


the bankers who lend money at 2} per cent. on note of hand. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 


Tue “allocution,” so to speak, with which the Quarterly concludes 
has in it much with which we agree. We see the same cause of 
the catastrophe which has prostrated the Unionist Party, It ig 
Tariff Reform that has undone us. We cannot, however, see that 
Mr. Balfour’s promise that the policy should be submitted to 
Referendum before it was adopted by the party was an exceedingly 
“unfortunate procedure.” At the time it was th» best thing that 
could be done, making it possible for Free Trade Unionists to vote 
for Protectionist candidates. But this is ancient history. The 
fatal mistake of the article, “The Duty of the Lords,” is, we think 
the advice to resist. The Reviewer would go “into the contest 
with a light heart and in a confident spirit” if the Ministry should 
dissolve. He must surely be “fey.” We heartily believe in the 
necessity of a Second Chamber, but we cannot believe that it is g 
good cry with which to go to the country. Put this into the 
mouth of one speaker and the “ National Health Insurance” Bil] 
into that of his rival—which would be the more potent instrument? 
This Bill is subjected toa searching analysis in a very able article 
Not a few defects are pointed out, some of them very curious : the 
son of a millionaire, working for a small salary, is admitted to 
benefits from which the casual labourer is excluded; but it is 
allowed to be a measure with powerful attractions. Another sub. 
ject of high politics is dealt with by Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun in 
“The Imperial Conference.” The article in which the proceed- 
ings of all the Conferences held are reviewed, so far as they aro 
known, seems to be a fair estimate of the situation. The writer 
is not over-hopeful. There are centrifugal and centripetal in- 
fluences at work. The former are manifest in questions of political 
union, the latter in the great problem of Imperial defence 
Surely we need not trouble ourselves with people who dream 
of Canada or the Cape standing neutral when the Empire is at 
war. There is much to make us think in M. André Chéradame’s, 
article on “The Strength and Weakness of the Triple Entente.” 
Here is one of its suggested terms. It is an utterance by an 
eminent German publicist, Dr. Rohrbach. He thinks that the 
notion of a German invasion of England is a “ fantastic dream.” 
The real way to ruin us is to make it possible for Turkey to recon- 
quer Egypt. It is not inappropriate, in view of this pleasing scheme, 
to hear definitely as we write these words that Lord Kitchener 
is to be the new Consul-General. It is somewhat reassuring to 
look at the wonderful figures which Mr. Edgar Crammond gives 
us in “ British Investments Abroad.” What do our readers say to 
an increase in the septennium 1902-1909 of income from foreign 
investments from £63,828,0C00 to £88,837,000? The subject of 
“The Immunity of Private Property at Sea” is continued from 
the January number. The literary articles, which we would gladly 
notice in detail, are “The Greek Anthology” (G. B. Grundy), 
“ English Prosody,” “ Primitive Man on his Own Origin” (Edward 
Clodd), “An Elizabethan Gentlewoman” (Rachel Weigall), 
“ Gothic and Renaissance Architecture,” “Lord Acton’s Historical 
Works” (H. A. L, Fisher), “ Irish Plays and Playwrights” (Charles 
Tennyson). 

The Edinburgh has little to say about politics—a wise plan 
perhaps, when the situation changes from day to day—but gives 
some prudent advice to the Lords. That is so much to the good; 
but we cannot but regret the opposition to the Referendum. The 
Reviewer has but a poor opinion of the representative system as 
it is worked at present. It has come about that members repre- 
sent a caucus—even, we might say, football and cricket clubs. In 
every constituency there is an indescribable combination of local 
and personal interests; why not provide an appeal, when the need 
arises, to the general good sense and patriotism of the whole 
electorate? Another of the articles, “ English Public Life,” may 
be described as political, but politics are regarded in it in their 
historical aspect, for it is a review of the biographies of four 
statesmen, Lord Beaconsfield, Parnell, Lord Cranbrook (Gathorne 
Hardy), and Lord Northbrook. A moderate, well-considered bit of 
work it is, and one cannot but feel somewhat more hopeful about the 
future when one reads this sober and sensible interpretation of the 
past. Hopefulnessalso is, on the whole, the impression left by reading 
“ Degeneration and Pessimism.” Man changes according to his 
environment: he has in him remains of organs which were once 
useful and are so no longer. It is with him as with the horse, which 
once had five toes, but is tlow better served with one, The whole 
article is excellent. Here are specimens. Cancer is increasing: 
yes, because we all live longer, and cancer is a disease of the aged. 
Insanity increases, owing to the wear and tear of modern life we 
are told. Not so: the increase chiefly occurs in regions where 
this wear and tear is least to be found. We should like to deal at 
length, if it were possible, with “The English Church of To-day.” 
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aT, 
The writer sees the root of the mischief in the hard-and-fast theory 


of Apostolical Succession and all that it connotes. We cut ourselves 
off from communions with which we have a natural sympathy to ; 
}ink ourselves with those which emphatically repudiate us. It is 
only too certain that if this movement goes on, what has happened 
to the Latin Churches will happen to us— the alienation of the 
educated laity. Here, again, we may turn to an historical illus- 
tration, the story of Port Royal as it is found in “The Mind of 
Pascal.” The other articles, of which we may generally say that 
they show a high level of merit, are “The Battle of Fontenoy,” 
«The Animal Story” (a notice of recent books about wild beasts), 
«The Cockney Raphael” (B. R. Haydon), “ Madame Roland,” and 


« Lyof Nikoliyevitch Tolstoy.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
yeserved Jor review in other forms.) 


The Commentaries of Isho Dad of Merv. Edited and translated 
by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. Three vols. (Cambridge University 
Tress. Vol. L., Translation, 6s. net.; Vol. II., Matthew and Mark 
in Syriac, 10s. Gd. net.; Vol. III, Luke and John in Syriac, 
10s. 6d. net.)—Isto ‘Dad was Bishop of Hadatha in the ninth 
century (in the Nestorian Church); very little is known about 
his personal history. He seems to have busied himself in 
the exegesis of the Bible, writing commentaries on most of the 
looks of the Old Testament—the Prophets, however, not appearing 
ja the list—and on the Gospels and the Pauline Epistles. Here 
ve have the Gospels, the first volume containing the Translation, 
vith an interesting Introduction ; the second and third the Syriac 
text. He was an expert, we can see, in harmonizing and alle- 
gorizing. There is, for instance, the difficulty, in the account of 
the Mission of the Twelve, that in Matthew they are forbidden to 
take even a staff, but in Mark are told to take a staff only. This has 
exercised the ingenuity of commentators. Grotius suggests “a 
spare staff,” Isho ‘Dad says that the prohibition in Matthew is of 
taking the staff from someone else, the permission in Mark to take 
one of your own. But a more valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion is the suggestion that the difficulty comes from an error 
in the Syriac text connected with the pointing. It is quite clear 
that an unpointed text may produce not a few difficulties; it is 
like shorthand. As a sample of his allegorizing we may quote 
what is said about the miraculous draught. ‘The two ships are 
circumcision and uncircumcision. We must not, however, judge 
harshly of the intrinsic value of the book. The writer shows 
insight from time to time; he preserves us some valuable matter 
from older writers which we might otherwise havo lost, and he 
gives us a vivid idea of the thonght of his time. The three 
volumes are Parts V.-VIL. of the Horae Semiticae Series, 





The Seasons, Fasts, and Festivals of the Christian Year. By 
Vernon Staley. (A. R. Mowbray and Co. 1s. net.)—Mr. Staley 
i: well known as an expert in matters of ritual, and a handbook on 
this subject has avery general welcome. He is not, we see, wholly 
averse from change. He would diminish, for instance, the num- 
Ler of fasting days in the year. There are now as many as a hundred. 
And he would mitigate the discipline itself, for he is not above 
taking account of such things as climate and modern conditions of 
life. On this point, however, the words of the Homilies are very 
They define fasting as “a withholding of meat, drink, and 
Another passage, however, has 


bevere, 
all natural food from the body.” 
“restraint from some kinds of meats and drink.” This looks like 
a distinction between “ fasting” and “abstinence.” On the other 
hand Mr. Staley seems to regret the disregard of canonical limita- 
tions as totimes of marrying. The forbidden days amount to some- 
thing like one hundred and forty-five in the year, Christmastide, 
Eastertide, and Whitsuntide being among them, 





Personal Economy and Social Reform. By H. G. Wood, M.A. 
(93-4 Chancery Lane, W.C.)—Mr. Wood has a very difficult subject 
in his “inquiry into the spending and earning of money.” Up to 
a certain point it is easy enough. The woman who puts a costly 
coat on her lap-dog while her poor neighbour goes bare is without 
defence ; but difficulties soon begin. Luxury and splendour must 
be unless we are to give society a wholly new form. Ina 
monarchy the throne must have its jewels, lords, and velvets ; 
republics find it necessary to give a certain magnificence to their 
chiefs. This is only one of countless problems of the practical life 
that have to be solved. We cannot attempt to discuss Mr. Wood’s 
methods of dealing with them. Commonly he shows great good 
sense and he never lacks courage. Sometimes he seems to us a little 
rash. Is it true that the “influence of the Universities of Oxford 








and Cambridge on their respective cities offers food for unpleasant 
reflection”? ‘True it is in a sense. The condition of any eity 
offers such food ; but we may be sure that Oxford and Cambridge 
may compare favourably with many towns. Then “the fact that 
three-and-a-half million acres of land in Scotland are reserved for 
deer forest alone” is not significant in the sense which Mr. 
Wood implies. Much of it is best employedin this way. Did nota 
deputation of crofters come the other day to this conclusion? But 
the book may be read with advantage. The man or woman who 
learns nothing from it must be either very wise or very stupid. 





Public Health and National Insurance. By H. Meredith Richards, 
M.D. (P.S. King and Son. 6d. net.)—Dr. Richards has hada 
large expericnce of medical work for public bodies. He is the 
Officer of Health and School Medical Officer at Croydon, and was 
formerly a police surgeon. We cannot pretend to examine in 
detail his pamphlet, but we can say with confidence that it is well 
worth study. Dr. Richards is quite aware of the danger of 
malingering. A rural provident club is commonly able to guard 
against it. Its rules are most rigid; the man who is receiving 
sick pay is not allowed to do anything like work, and is watched 
closely by his neighbours. In towns this watching is difficult. It 


is not that the working man is especially prone to this fraud, For 
the middle class no scheme of sick pay is possible. Insurance 


companies have made the attempt and found it impossible. 





The Storied Past (Edward Arnold. 1s. 6d.) belongs to the 
series of “Arnold’s Literary Reading-Books.” It contains 
passages—some sixty in number—from English literature in the 
illustration of English history. The selections begin with 
Cowper’s “ Boadicea”; this is followed by “The Departure of 
the Legion from Britain” in the early part of the fifth century. 
Prose and verse are judiciously combined, and the whole appears 
to be well contrived ——Talks About Oursel by Kathleen 
almouth (Routledge and Sons. 1s. Gd. net), is another educa- 
tional book, only the lessons which it teaches concern the func- 
tions of the body: how they may be healthily exercised. 


ves, 


Hygiene for Nurses: Theoretical and Practical, By Werbert 


W. G. Macleod. (Smith, Elder and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) —Ventilation, 
heating, drainage, and disinfection are among the many subjects 
treated of in the volume before us. The ground covered is, 
of course, too large to admit of much detail in so small a book, 
and in some chapters the information is of so general a character 
as to lose much of its value. The book is on the whole, however, 


quite a useful manual of reference (especially as regards the 
existing sanifary laws), and should prove of service to many 
people besides the nurses for whom it is intended. There are 
some excellent explanatory diagrams which serve to elucidate 
the text. 





New Epitrons.—Building of the British Isles. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne. (Edward Stanford. 12s.)—A thorough account of the 
geological formation of the regions constituting the United 
Kingdom, originally published some eighteen years ago, and now 
“rewritten and enlarged,” and generally brought up to date in 
respect of scientific knowledge.——In “The Muses Library” 
(G. Routledge and Sons. 1s, net), The Life and Death of Jason, by 
William Morris, with Introduction by J. Drinkwater.——* Other 
Life.” By Henry Buckle. (Elliot Stock. 3s. net.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Baldwin (J. M.), Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Vol. 2 

(Mae hey uet 4/0 
Bautock (H. I’.), A Woman's Love, and other Poems, cr vo 

(Constable) net 3/6 
Bell (K.), Medieval Europe, cr &vo (Clarendon Tress) 4/6 


Benson (R. H.), The Dawn of All, er 8vo ~~ a 6/ 
Bleackley (J. A.), The Art of Mimi RIT, ciosinconcnupsetiiemmmmentaiinnedl wh) 2/6 
Bourke (C. F. J)s Retreat Addresses and other I’ ap ers, cr 8vo 
(Mowbray) net 3/6 
Browne (G. H.), With the Lost Legion in New Zealand, 8vo 
(T. W. Laurie) net 12/6 
turtt (J.), The Voice of the Forest, er 8vo ......... sncselniaelid weedUaowin) 60 
Capes (B,), ‘The House of Many Voices, er 8\0 “ (Unwin) 60 
Chesterton (G. K.), The Innocence of Father Brown, cr  $V0...-«. “eC well) 6/0 
Cloe (E,), The Har vest, cr 8vo .{Lynwood) 6/0 
Crozier (J. B.), Sociology applied to Practical Politics, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 9/0 
Cubitt (H.), Building in London, roy 8vo . (Constable) net 3/6 
Davies (J. G.), Welsh Metrics, Vol. 1 8v0 si (Constable; net 4/6 
Duggar (B. M.), Plant I hysiology with speci: ul reference to plant 
production, cr Svo... suetnriagnnmpinamemevenees . (Macmillan) net 7/0 
Endle (S.), The Kachi iris, Cm aaNneeeaRt (Mac millan) net 
Fowler (Sir J. K.), A History of Re aulieu Abbey, . ~ 1204-1539, &vo 
ur Illustrated’) net 10/6 
Guitteau (W. B.), Government and Politics in the Unit. d States, er Svo 
(Harra; jnet 5 
Haney (L. H.), History of Economic Thought, cr 8vo . (Macmillan) net 8/6 


o 


Hansen (W. P.), A Victorian Anthology for Schools, l2mo...... (Macmillan) 2/ 
Holdsworth (W. W.), The Christ of the Gospels, er 8vo 

(Methodist Book Room) 3/6 
Hueffer (F. M.), Ladies whose Bright Eyes, er 8vo ...... onan (Constable) 6 
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Hyatt (S. P.), Of@the Main Track, 80 ...........0sesees00 (T. W. Laurie) net 12/6 
Jackson (C. J.), Lilustrated History of English Plate, Ecclesiastical and 
eee a ee ee (Batsford) net 168/0 


Kaempffert (W.), The New Art of Flying, cr 8vo ...... .... (I. Pitman) net 7/6 
Kirton (C. H.), Principles and Practice of Typewriting, folio 
(Macdonald & Evans) net 26 





Milt (A. R. De), Ways and Days out of London, Svo ............ (Simpkin) net 10/6 
Minton (F.), The Householder’s Companion, cr 8vo ..,.... (Mills & Boon) net 2/6 
Mountjoy (D.), A Creel of Peat, roy 16m0 ...........-..0.c.0eeeeeeenees (Nisbet) net 2/6 


Mountjoy (D.), The Hills of Hell, and other Verses, 12mo ......(Nisbet) net 2/6 


Olcott (C. S.), George Eliot, Scenes and People in her Novels, 8vo 
(Cassell\ net 6/0 


Oxyrhynchus YAN (The), Part 8, roy 8vo .........(Clarendon Press) net 25/0 
e 0 / 





Panama Canal ( i MND. vascocneneggpennannesengtnoccenccoasnenecenossons P. S. King) net 10. 
Paperson Inter-Racial Problems, 8vo..... sanmeneteanmnsen seneenaanial P. S. King) net 7/6 
Phillpotts (E.), The Beacon, Cr BVO  ........sceecserenseensveceneseeeesteneses (Unwin) 6/0 


Platt (Mr. and Mrs. W.), Stories of the Scottish Border, cr 8vo 
(Harrap) net 3/6 

Price (A. J.), An Angler’s Lines, cr 8V0..............0.00+ sipasinnmionginivend (Simpkin) 2/0 
Punjaub Rivers and Works. By Bellasis, Folio.. ++... (Spon) net 7/ 
Reynolds (E.), Red of the Rock, cr 8vo ............... ...(Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Roberts (H.), Towards a National Policy, cr 8vo ............... (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Sarum Missal (The), in English, by Canon Warren, 2 vols., 8vo 

(De La More Press) net 22/6 
Sheehan (Canon), Queen’s Fillet, cr BVO ..........cc:cesseeeeeeeeeereeres (Longmans) 6,0 
Spottiswoode (S.), Her Husband's Country, cr 8vo ............... (Heinemann) 
Stevens (A.), The Wide Range Dividend and Interest Calculator, 8vo 


= 






a 
— 


(Cassell) net 12/6 
Sutcliffe (H.), The Lone Adventure, Or 8V0..........66...cccececeeeeeseeeee (Unwin) 6/0 
Thompsou (M. de K.), Applied Electro-Chemistry, 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 9/0 
Thorndike (E. L.), Animal Intelligence, er 8vo.................. (Macmillan) net 7/0 
Towns of Morality (The). By C. H. R.cr8vo ............06 . (Mills & Boon) 6/0 


Workman (H. B.), Christian Thought to the Reformation, cr 8vo 
(Duckworth) net 2/6 


Young (J. W.) and Denton (W. W.), Lectures on Fundamental Concepts 











of Algebra and Geometry, Cr 8V0............cc0cceecceensenepeeeees (Macmillan) net 7/0 
LIBERTY & CO’S SUMMER SALE 
ENDS 


SATURDAY NEXT 


(JULY 2°th) 


DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Illustrated Catalogue post free Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
13s. per [b.—in 1 Ib., i lb. andi lb. Tins. 





Major Waiter Wincrietp writes :—‘‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,”’ 


CODE— 
A.B.C. 5th. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787, 





NORWAY FINEST FJORDS 


BY THE 
Twin-screw S.S. “‘OTRANTO,” 12,124 tons, 14,000 h.p., of the 
ORIENT LINE. 


From GRIMSBY—29%th July; 12th August. 


13 Days for 12 Guineas 
and upwards, 
SWEDEN, DENMARK, and HOLLAND from Grimsby 26th August. 


17 days for 15 Guineas 
and upwards, 
Luxurious Lounges, Single Berth Cabins. 
Bedstead State Rooms, Cabins De Luxe, Wireless Telegraphy. 
Write for Free Iustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., & 28 Cockspur Street, S.W, 
Managers—F. GREEN & Co., and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co, 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£77,000,C00. 
CLAIMS PAID...............%90,000,000. 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

EW CATALOGUE free on application. 

E. ENT and - - 

Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Hrap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,Cc0, 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.v.3. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 

DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company froviding for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturting investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax |; 
not payable on that portion of the Assurcd's inecme which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one. 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited, 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


RARE & BEAUTIFUL ANTIQUES, 


Admirers and collectors of Antiques will find a visit to 
the “Soho Galleries” of absorbing interest. A really 
wonderful collection of Genuine Antiques is displayed 
here, including specimens of every notable period, and, 
in addition, some very fine examples of Modern Repro- 
ductions from Antique designs executed with great skill 
and fidelity to detail. These reproductions are shown in 
a separate salon, and the distinction between them and 
the originals will be pointed out by expert attendants, 
No obligation to purchase is implied by making an 
inspection of these art treasures, but there will be many 
bargains which will strongly appeal to you should you be 
seeking additions for your collection or presents for 
your friends, 


GILL & REIGATE, LTD., 
The Soho Galleries, 
73-85 Oxford Street, London, W. 


The Largest Stock of Cenuine Antiques in London, 

















OBESITY ‘te 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET, 





CALLARD & CO., 
90 Regent St. London, W. 


Sumple and 
Booklet free from 





HOUSES, &c., WANTED OR TO LET. 


CHOLASTIC or SIMILAR INSTITUTION.—Close to 
% two railway stations; London (West End) being reached direct in twenty 
minutes. TO BE SOLD, an important and well-known MANSION, which, on 
account of its high and bracing situation and the arrangement of its larze 
accommodation, is peculiarly suitable for the above purposes. It has, until 
recently, been used as well-known Public School. About 30 bedrooms, 
sitting-rooms, studies, &c., billiard-room, fine gymnasium, swimming-!ath, 
&e. House, school, and domestic quarters are each self-contained, though 
under one roof. Faces south, stands on hill in ornamental well-timbered 
grounds of about four acres (more land adjoining can be hed), and embraces 
extensive views over delightful landscape. Fine carriage-drive with lodges; 
also stables, farmery, &c. Unique opportunity. Low terms to suitable appli- 
cants.—Box 447, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


JS ity ay ISLAND.—_CHARMING COTTAGE ON 
Sea Front to be let furnished. Lovely views of Isle of Wight and open 
Channel. 2 sitting-rooms, 4 or 5 bedrooms. 


Bath (h. & c.) 
furniture and books, Very quiet, near Golf Links, 
Apply, R. J. E. HANSON, 5 Harley Street, W. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near ROME.—TO LET, FULLY 
KS FURNISHED, Immediately, with servants. Convenient for Rome 
Exhibition. Heated throughout with hot water. Every room faces South, and 
has magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls, 
Particulars of MRS, SEARLE HALLAM, ORTYGIA, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 





Valuable 
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5 al 
EGENT'S PARK.—To Let, Unfurnished, upper part 

fa large house. £60 reduction to suitable tenant. wutifully 

ted Five rooms; good kitchen, gas range, bath, two W.0.’s. Children 

ond pots objected to. Owner and wife oceupy lower half.—J. L., 8 Ormonde 
Terrace, N.W.- 





- aPPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 

‘ti —_—e EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 

NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL (3IXED). 


WANTED in September next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Subjects: 
Good English and History, Latin, French, Class Singing (both notations). 
Ex srience and games necessary. Training desirable. Needlework useful. 
4 Begree in a British University or its equivalent necessary. Salary £100, 
rising by annual increments of £5 to £140. A higher initial salary may be 
oilered to a specially suitable candidate. Apply on or before 25th July to the 
Head Master’s residence, Craigmore, Newquay. 

Forms of application, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 


; .d from the undersigned, 
—— . FP. R. PASCOR, 
Secretary to the County Committee. 





Education Office, 
ruro, 
llth July, 1911. 


EW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The Warden and Fellows of New College propose shortly to elect under Stat. 
IIL. 18* to a Fellowship and Lecturership in Classies. It will be the duty of 
the Fellow elected to take part in teaching for Honour Moderations, and also 
to undertake such other teaching and examining as the College may assign to 
him ; he may be required to reside in College. The emoluments of the Fellow- 
ship will he £200 and of the Lecturership £200. 

Candidates should write to the Warden before September 15, stating their 
qualifications ana forwarding not more than three testimonials. They may 
also, if they desire, subinit any written work, whether published or in manu- 
script. Further particulars may be obtained from the Warden. 

* “The Warden and Fellows may at any Stated General Meeting elect to an 
ordinary Fellowship, with or without examination, and on accountof proficiency 
in any branch of learning for the time being recognized in the Schools of the 
University, a person who shall undertake to reside and take part in the teach- 
ing work of the College during at least three years of the tenure of his Fellow- 
ship. Provided that there li not Le more than four such Fellows at any 
one time.” 


E82 EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MALDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
MIXED BOYS AND GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


WANTED, a fully qualified HEAD MASTER for the GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS at MALDON, 

The gentleman appointed must be a married man, and a Graduate of one of 
the Universities of the United Kingdom. He will be required to commence 
his duties at an early date, and will be permitted to take boarders in his 
private house at his own risk. 

SALARY £250 per annum, rising by annual increments of £20 each to £350 
per annum, with a Capitation Grant of £1 in addition on the first fifty Paying 
Scholars, and 10s. for each Paying Scholar after that number. Applications 
must be made on Forms which will be supplied by me, and must be sent in not 
later than 19th August, 1911, to me, the undersigned. 

J. H. NICHOLAS, 


Secretary. 








County Offices, 
Chelmsford, 
19th July, 1911. 





{ye seers s COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales), 


PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY. 


The Council invite Applications for the post of Professor of Chemistry and 
Director of the Edward Davies Laboratories at the above College. 

Applications, together with 75 printed copies of Testimonials, must reach 
the Registrar not later than Thursday, August 24th, 1911, 

Fall particulars may be obtained from the undersigned : 

J. H. DAVIES, M.A., 
Registrar. 

{RMYSTED'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

4 SKIPTON-IN-CRAVEN, YORKS. 

The HEADMASTERSHIP will become vacant in August. 90 Boys, including 
17 Boarders. Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the United 
Kingdom. Particulars aud forms of application can be obtained from the 
unlersigued, to whom applications must be sent on or before the 25th July 


inst. 
C. PERCY CHARLESWORTH, 
Bank Buildings, Clerk to the Governors. 


Skipton. 
[peoust GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, DUDLEY. 


Required in September, a Senior Mathematical Mistress. Honours Degree 
or equivalent and good experience essential. Training a recommendation. 

Also, fully trained Gymnastic Mistress, Ling’s Swedish System. Apply to 
HEADMISTRESS before July 26th. 


i IOLOGY PROFESSOR required for Indian College in 








p October. Honours Graduate of a British University required. 

£100 per annum. For detailed particulars wry to Messrs. GABBIT. 

THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

youre PARISIAN LADY, Protestant, Diplomée, 
seeks Holiday Engagement, Aug., Sept., with children, or would travel. 

be in Oxford Aug. 1—l6. N, SLIMONET, 8 rue 








Excellent references. Will 
Pierre Nicole, Paris, Sme. 


t 0. 8—A SECRETARY (salaried) wanted for Rugby; 


e C.O.8_ training and experience essential. 
For particulars apply to Hon. Secretary, Church House, Rugby. 


qT EADING PARTY.—An experienced Coach desires to 
& forma Vacation Reading Party for Smalls, Little Go, ete. Individual 
tuition, wer Box No. 498, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


London, 


TI\O0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
rejuired. Term of Indentures, 4 .—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Wi 














jouuTr OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
whole time teacher of English, French and General Subjects in the ng 
Technical School at the London County Council Central School of Arts an 
Crafts, Southampton Row, W.C., at a salary of £150 a year rising by annual 
increments of £10 for satisfactory service to £300, 

Applications should be made on the official form 1T.17, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointment, from the Education Officer, 
London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Friday, 28th July, 1911, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communi- 
cations ou the subject must be endorsed “'T.1." and a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment. 
LAURENCE GOMME 
Clerk of the London County Couneil, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
20th July, 1911. 


(GjLascow PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


PHONETICS. 

The Committee require the services of an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
Phonetics. Preference will be given to a male candidate, Commencing 
salary £150 per annum, Applications, stating age, experience, and special 
qualifications, and accompanied by thirty copies of testimonials, may be 
made to the DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, Technical College, Glasgow, on 
or before 31st eurrent, 

QHANGHAT MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
h PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHINESE. 

Wanted an assistant master. He should bea trained man, with first-class 
Board of Education parehment certificate, and should be specially qualified to 
teach Drawing. Experience in secondary schools will be an additional qualifi- 
cation. Teaching in English only will be required. Salary taels 175 per month 
for the first and second years aud taels 200 for the third year. 

The value of the tael at the present rate of exchange is about 2s. 434., but it 
is liable to fluctuation. Liberal superannuation scheme. First-class passage 
paid. Required to enter upon his duties carly in September, 1911. 

For particulars apply to the Council's London Agents, Messrs, John Pook 
and Co., 63 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


Sj RORETART TO THE NATIONAL BUREAU FOR 

h Promoting the General Welfare of the Deaf required, with exper’ .ce of 

organizing work of a social or educational nature ; state salary required. 
Written applications, together with full copies of testimonials, to be sent 


immediately to 
re M. BONN, Esq., 62} old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
HE CORPORATION OF COVENTR 


is prepared to receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all 
the Rates and Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. per cent. per anuum, repay- 
able at any time on six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable 
balf-yearly, The Loans may be for 5 or7 years certain, if preferred,—Forms 
of application may be obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 











leo GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS in HIGH, SECONDARY, and PREPARATORY Schools, 


Principal.—_Miss ALICE WOODS, Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos. 


Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union, Five Scholarships (from £10 to £30) offered to candidates with 
a degree or its equivalent, in September, 1911. 


WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, BRONDESBURY, 


Warden.— Mrs. H. M. FELKIN. 
For Students attending the Maria Grey College, 


Some Bursaries and Loan Fund for Students with degrees, 

The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the College, and within one 
minute’s walk of the brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway, 

For particulars apply to the WARDEN or the PRINCIPAL, at the College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 





uy ate Basses OF BIRMINGHAM, 


Faculties :— 
SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE. 
Special Schools of Languages. 
DEPARTMENT FOR ae OF TEACHERS, 
Schools o 
ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, DENTISTRY 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 


The Session 1911-12 commences October 2nd, 1911. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students, 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the require 
ments of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies, 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 





Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, ms 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions, and Scholarships will 
sent on application to the Secretary of the University. 











NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Faculty of Medicine. 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutical De 
The Winter Session will commence on Monday, October 2nd. 
The courses given at the University, The Royal Infirmary, and other allied 
Hospitals, which contain over 1,¢ beds, provide full instruction for the 
Degree and Diploma Examinations in Medicine and Dentistry, and for the 
Diplomas in Public Health and Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residence both 
for Men and Women Students. In addition to Two Entrance Medical Scholar- 
ships, each of the value of £100, there are other Entrauce Scholarships tenable 
in the Medica] School. 
Prospectuses giving full information as to courses of study, fees, &c., will be 
forw: on application to the Registrar. 


r{\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties ~— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLLED SCIENCE (including 
Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, avd Architecture). 

All Courses are open to men and women students alike, 

The Session 1911-12 * October 4th, 1911, 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
43-45 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-Principal and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
Accommodation for RESIDENT STUDENTS is provided in the College 
Buildings. Particulars may be obtained from the Warden. 


RYT SCHOLARSHIPS.—Crystal Palace School of Art. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, Senior and Junior, open to Ladies ra 

Sending-in date, September 16th. For particulars apply REGISTRAR, 
School of Art, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


WANAGE: To Children needing sea-air,a home is offered, 
where they can be sent without nurse or governess, and receive the 
utmost care. Boys and girls prepared for good schools, Plenty of out-door 
life. Bichest references from the parents of former pupils. Apply Miss 
WISDOM, Porlock House, Ulwell Road, Swanage. 


OOD HOME OFFERED TO CHILDREN, WITH 

J or without Education, with ladies by the Sea,on moderate terms, 

weekly or otherwise. Highly recommended. Miss BRINDLE, Selwyn 
Esplanade, Grange-over-Sands. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. MARY'S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H, L,. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). : 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 
OXFORD. 


HERWELL HALL, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are ge for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £5, 
Scholarshi; s of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund. 

















Re* AL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: MISS E, C. HIGGINS, B.A. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM begins on October 5th, 1911. The College 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 

Twelve ENIRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and 
several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be 
offered for competition in June, 1912, 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





on HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C,A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 








JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to languages, English, art, and music. Large grounds, Fees, 6tgs. 
to 75gs. a year ; officers’ daughters, 66gs. a year. 


LACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL, GP.DS.T. 


Boarding House for girls in connection with the above school. 
For particulirs apply — 
Miss MINNA KRABBE, 5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath, S.E 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
@ea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The tone of the Schooland the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good garden 
and field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, 

RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 

.L.A, Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
eargeres for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes on 
appiication. 


EK ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level in a beautiful district, 

neighbourhood cf Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 

aix-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 

don professors attend. Principals: Miss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 


‘IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 














Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


_SUMMER TERM ENDS JULY 25rm, 1911. 
AMBRIDGE, MELROSE, GRANGE ROAD.— 


School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A sound education given on 
modern lines. Games. Church teaching. Special arrangements made for 
weekly boarders, Fees moderate, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, STANWELL 














[ecosscn seep LICHFIELD CHURCH op 
ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The Bight Rev. and Hon, The Lord Bishop of Lichfield, 


The Michaelmas term begins Sept. 18th. 1911. 
ene ees — J Vv. » M.A, 
ie onour erations, St. Hugh's Coll 
| epee ee mg = da. Pupils and Boarders, me Cotes, 
ees moderate, Special terms for Clergymen’s Daughters if desired, 
Prospectus may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary—T 
MORTIMER, The Close, Lichfield. y—The Bev. Canoy 


RNOLD LODGE, LEAMINGTON. 
BOARDING HOUSE OF THE LEAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—MISS A. LOVEDAY. (Classical Tripos,) 
Preparation for the Universities. Thorough modern education. Domestig 
Science Department, Entire charge taken of girls whose parents are abroad, 


JA DUCATIONAL HOME for JUNIORS.—Lady Principal, 


London school, removing to charming country near London, and havin 
charge of some wy children, can receive a few more of good social Positio: 5 
Number limited to eight. First-rate grounding, daily Swedish dri} om 
gardens and pets. Plenty of outdoor recreation. Languages—Russian system 
Fees: 25 guineas per term inclusive; entire charge, £100 per annum, includin, “ 
clothes. Interview, London, till August. Address J UNIORS, Box No. woe 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. . 

ee | 
EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents arg 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD, 
FEW GIRLS (ages 14-16) OF GOOD SOCIAL 
position can be received in a High-class School, 18 miles from Londoa, 
in very beautiful and healthy situation. 
Thorough education on most modern lines. 
Home life. Highest references, 
Write H. H., c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London, 


W INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School 
perfect sanitation. mand playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing. 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils pongenes for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


YOUTHPORT—HEALTH RESORT. — CLARENDON 
kK) HOUSE SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen. Head-Mistress: Miss 
Hogben, M.A., T.C.D., Scholarship, Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. Splendid Staff; Best Masters ; Exceptional Musical Training. Great 
Successes in University, Musical, and Art Examinations. Foreign Languages 
Spoken. Ideal situation on Sea. Large Grounds and Playing-field. Tennis, 
Riding, Rowing, Swimming, Physical Culture. Moderate Fees. Illustrated 
Prospectus. 





———_____ 

















UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE-- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fiells 
an ink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Summer Term began May 4th. 
Next vacancies in September. 


St; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 
T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

Healthily situated on high ground, Thorough Modern Education, Large staf 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Head-Mistress, 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situ« 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ELSIZE SCHOOL, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, HAMP- 
STEAD, N.W.—Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation; garden, games, tennis, &c. Large Swedish gymnasium. 
Sound education. Modern methods. Great attention paid to English. Special 
advantages in Modern Languages, Music & Art.—Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, pa me Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoorexercises. Moderate fees, Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; 14 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


rs EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGABTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWBENCE. 
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OQUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals--A. 
WO SANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
aaa Lecturers aud experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
M ineludiug a Swedis Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
- = holm Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
~ cation. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
E odical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c. 
we Jomas avd Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 
DiploMETARIAL TRALNING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
rk bave the opportunity of aiies knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
= espondence, Book-keeping, vglish Literature, French and German. Refer- 
Comesrermitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
ne "Kev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Purther particulars from the SECRETARY, 
gee us LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Zchools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 














UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
S Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
kL) rea 











da book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


QcCHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
\ principal-W. FISCHER WILKINSON, M.LM.M., Assoe.M.Inst.C.B. 


The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. ing 
2dward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, etc. 

Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 


SLEARB IFSTIitrverTios.. B.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 4th SEPTEMBER, 1911. 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds ; 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
Head Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 

{OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 

Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 





pone BLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Yully-equipped science laboratories. 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 


YOUNTY SCHOOL, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET.— 

/ Sound, Practical Education at moderate cost. Extensive buildings. 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath, Labs, Prep. for Universities, Professions, 
Commerce, and all Exams. SPECIAL ENGINEERING SIDE, with Power 
House, Engineering Shop, &c. Boarding Prospectus.—G. CORNER, M.A. 


| ILL CREST, SWANAGE. Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRKINCIPA L, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


\ ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
k In the Country, four miles from Crewe, Excellent Buildings and 
Equipments, Two open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910. Prospectus 
on application to the Headmaster. Inspection specially mvited. 


| iFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 
' Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 
special attention. Specially bracing situation. No cramming undertaken, 
. vgh — particulars, apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 
dam, Nortolk, 


peste SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


A successful Civil Service Tutor can receive a few boys to coach with his own 
son for approaching Scholarships. Moderate terms. Individual attention. 
Apply, Box No. 497, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Wt. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY—Fine 
h healthy situation in grounds of 30 acres overlooking Canterbury. 
Excellent modern buildings, laboratories, swimming bath, etc. Preparation 
for Universities, Army, ete. Approved by Army Council. Separate Junior 
School.—Apply Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
| LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
_Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 2ist September, 1911. 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 
JRIVATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds. University Examinations, French, German. 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 


THE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, late Headmaster of 
, Ipswik h School, receives three pupils to prepare for the Universities, 
Professional Examinations. ete. Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 


J r , , . 
UM MER HOLIDAYS.—A. J. WELLER. M.A., Senior 
K French Master, St. Edward’s School, Oxford, already having two pupils, 
is prepared _to receive one or two more in his private house (2 miles from 
Oxfo rd) during August. Tennis court, bathing, boating. Coaching in Classics 
aud French if desired. Terms on application, 















































EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, C. L EVANS, M.A., at the School. 
TPs wice SCHOOL 

Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, 

Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers. 

Next Term commences Saturday, September 23rd. 


ue LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


New boys arrive for Autumn Term September 19th ; others 20th. 
For particulars apply to J. C. ISARD, M.A., Bursar. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
Bean COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE, 

Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 

Head-Master, H. 8. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 

apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 


RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
E. GRINSTEAD.— This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
a speciality of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
and for R.N.C., Osborne. 
Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


M 28euaANtT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC. 


Next term berins on September lith. For Scheme of Scholarships and” 
Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
| AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD.— 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER Mith, Ith, 16th, 
Eleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum. Three 
Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to Sous of Clergymen.— 
For particulars apply to the BURSAR. 


a Ss SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th-Dee. Ist. Pre- 
ference given for one Entrance Scholarship (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerk- 
ships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. Excellent Health Record. Officers’ 
Training Corps. JUNLOR KING'S SCHOOL for Boys from 8-15. Probationer 
King’s Scholarships tenable in Junior School.—Head-Master, Rev. C. RB. L. 
McDOWALL, M.A. 
K PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical anc 
Biological Laboratomes and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


JASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEW TERM BEGAN MAY 5ru, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Publie School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
(YS. HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirementa. 
Army leaving Certificates, Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who ig a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A., Oxon. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

J aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorouzh education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions, Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Prineipal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon. 


{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, Offers a first- 
kK grade public school education to Sons of professional men, Two new 
boarding houses and a large block to be completely equipped for literary, 
classical, and scientifie sides, are approaching completion, and will be opened 
on the 2ist July, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Prospectus of Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master. 


UGBY SCHOOL.—Major and Minor Founda- 

t tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 
held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition; Minor Founda- 
tionerships a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum. Particulars from 
Secretary. 














{OLTHURST HOUSE, Warford, Alderley Edge; 

J) under the Management of the Committee of the David Lewis Colony, 

Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for boys subject to Epilepsy. 

Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be obtained from the Director, 
The Colony, Alderley Edge. 

I OVER COLLEGE.—For information as to ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS reserved for sons of OF FICERS 

and CLERGY, application should be made to the Head. Master, the Kev. F. de 

W. LUSHING'ION, M.A., The School House, Dover College, or to the 

BURSAR, Tl e College Close, Dover College. 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepured for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stanford. as 


@rAe Ba V¥ EF. 


Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAT 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
| UYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr, J, W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
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7 ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
subjects. Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open- -air life. One Tutor to four students. P: — F. JENKINS, B.A., 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.5 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 











FOREIGN. 
Herirpar COURSE 5S. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 








JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 











PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
WITZERLAND. HOLIDAYS. FRENCH.—Educa- 


tional Home for Girls spending the Summer—June to end of Sept.— 
in a charming country in the Juras, would receive a few more girls or of 
students as PAYING GUESTS. Conversational French. Lessons if wish 
Music. ‘Tennis. Beautiful view. Nice excursions. Terms 32/- a week. 
Address for full particulars—Pensionnat Steiner, Lausanne. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

J) ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
stroug subjects. Bracing climate. _Altitude— 3,500 feet. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.— An ENGLISH 
J LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England, —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
JARIS. —Mlle. EXPU LSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Doe teur Blanche, Paris, 


K RENCH LESSONS. —PARIS .—The widow of Pastor 

Ialot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 
heme in Paris and to learn the French Lancuage. Address, 61 Rue de 
vi vugirard, clo 3¢ to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


{OUNTRY LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 


J Married couple, lady English, could accommodate paying guests of quiet 
tastes. 20 minutes from railway station, between Berne and Thun. Trout 
fishing at moderate cost. Beautiful walks. Lessons in German included. 
References given and expected, £10 a month inclusive. Herrn von STEIGER, 
Ki esen, At Berne, Switze rand, 


T NIVERSITY OF FREIBURG, Baden, Germany.— 

HOLIDAY EXTENSION LECTURES.—Courses of Exercises (for 
bezinners) and Lectures (for advanced students) in different branches of 
German Literature, Conversation, and Phonetics are held from July 31st to 
September 9th. Fees: Ist Course, 35 marks; 2nd Course, 40, 50, or 60 marks, 
according to the number of Lectures taken.—For particulars or Programme 
apply to the Ve rkehrsverei in of Freiburg, Bs uden, Ger ‘many. 

















\WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2 000ft.) ) 
'’ UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses. Illus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from The Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A., c antab.), Bés L’Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ny DUCA TION. 

‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
_ 36 Sac kville Street, London, W. 


‘ CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly- arn we establishments. Yhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910, 1,124 pp., 

red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 








C= ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOIcR 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, wh, 


only recommend Schools perso’ visited. Lomeny of « 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, tresses, Gov, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY x) Ltd, 

Pocat (Cantab.) and Buowss (Oxon.), 217 PIcdaDiLLy . 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 








es 
ORKERS AND WORK. —Students’ Careers Associa, 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford, 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students toa Wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa. 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on em 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further Sheeot, Can may be papa 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes t, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS by RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, eat, 
Seaside—sent free of The Register states terms, &., and 
trated.—MEDICAL ASS TATION, Ltd, 22 Craven Street, Strand, we 
Telegraphic Address: “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 











——————— 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 


OPEN ALL TH THE YEAR, 
HE FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND, 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 
(Altitude, 500 feet. Pure, Bracing Air and Beautiful Country.) 
One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. 

An Ideal Holiday for Tired People 5 ogy or without Treatment. 

Sun, Air, Water and Vapour Non-Flesh Diet, Sleeping in Air 
Chalets, which are heated in Winter. Perfect Conditions for Rest Cure, 
Physical Culture, 

_ For lilustrated Prospectus apply MANAGER. 











T - BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massagy 
and Electricity, Resident — (M.D.) 





———=—=——_———>=S>S=—_——>"’ ———— a 
SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
18 188s.—COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
¢ ST. ye ny (for Moscow), TRAVEMUNDE (for Lubeck, 


Hamburg), - July 29 
£9 + 6a -SPRCIAL’ CRUISE TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
August 1 


THE ‘CRUISING COMPANY, LTD. (Sir Henry Lunn, Chairman), 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, L London, N.W. 
ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE TOURS, GENTLEMEN 
and GENTLEWOMEN. July 28th, HOLLAND: Its Cities and Canals; 
a fortnight. August 18th, SWITZERLAND. Sept. 22nd, by DANUBE to 
BUDAPEST, CONSTANTINOPLE &c. Nov., ALGERIA, TUNISIA, &e, 
Incl. terms. Prog., Miss Bishop, “Haslemere,” Wimbledos Park Road, 8.W, 


—== = = = = == 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 


( | EEE and ABBOTT, 4 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATIO 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 

Papers, &., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old “old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 

Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to ew yr buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—-Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street. . Lone on. Est. 100 years. 


|} OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre 
sp vondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W Cc. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM—The People's Refreshment 
._ House Association, Ltd., manages 90 Licensed Inns. Ask for List 
aud Report. TAKE £1 SHARES, ES. 5% paid regularly since 1899. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CH CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


yYEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE phe wag wl NTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lapcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


iv 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
begins end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
T HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


1) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erec eel and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exe change Street East, Liverpool. 


{OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F. Z. S., who destroyed Lag of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 18%. 
Woodw F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 






































oF OSs and TUTORS. 

Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, Kc.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and ae at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspect 
162 OXFORD UTREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


GCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to oO wall Lg CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, localit; approximate school fees 





desired. — UNIV VERSITY Sc SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 








d by r. H. ard, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. HOWARTH & Fair, #71 Crookesmoor Rd., Sheffield 


|} EETLES.—One ap) lication of Fair's Paste (used in 

the Royal | Household) clears any private house in two nights. “ Most 
Marvetious.” “Errecr Maaicat.” 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s., post free in U.K. 
Safe for export anywhere. Exceptional terms to Institutions, From W. 
ware. Sole Maker. 2038 Whitham Road, Sheffield, Eng. 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 104. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest +. "ae 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 
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APPEALS. 


PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBANY MILOOMSBURY, we 
EEN’S UARE, OOMS q 
au a H.M. Ture Kuive, 


ves NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be th: unkfully received. 
esiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: THE EArt. or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprxey H. HAMILTON, _ 


Dublin University Mission to Chota Nagpur, India. (Under S.P.G.) 


a COLUMBA’S HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 
S. HAZARIBAGH. 
21,000 urgently needed to complete this **Purdah” hospital, the only 
spital under European womeu doctors for high-caste Indian women within 
7 of 7,000 sq. mls. Contributions gratefully received by Miss EVA 
oF LLETT, M.B., B.Ch., B A.O., 27 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin, or Prof 
1 HRIFT, F.T.C D., ) Tri nity Colle ze, Dublin, 


Those di 


impaired Digestion | 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. ‘** Allenburys”’ 
Diet is a combination of both in a partially predige sted 
form, and is delicious to take. t gives tone to the 
whole system. Made ina minute—add boiling water only. 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps, 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
The “Allenburys” DIET 


a & NARS Ltd., Lombaré Street, 


NORWAY. 


NORTH CAPE AND CHRISTIANTA. 
YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE. 
By K.M.S.P.AVON. Twin-screw, 11,073 tons, 
From GRIMSBY AND LEITH. 
August 5 to Fjords (13 days) 
August 19 5 jords and eee — «PD 
ROM £1 A DAY. 
For further stan urs apply for Illustrated Booklet. R.N, 
R M Ss P THE ROYAL MAIL 
. owes STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8. W. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE ‘COMPANY, LIMITED, 
6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C., 
Direct attention to their famous 
IDEAL POLICY, 
combining House Purchase with Life Assurance. Guar 
Surrender, and Paid-up Values endorsed on every policy issued, 
Prospectus Post Free. 
Agents Wanted. Excellent Prospects. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. i 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, aud any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Strest, Norwich 


The “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Fdvertisements. 














—_—_~>—_——_ 

Ovrsipe Pager (when available), Fourrern Guiyras, 
Se ae oe £12 12 0| NarrowColwna( Thir bat agehs 40 
Half-Pare (Column) 6 6 Half Narrow Column E 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-( ‘olumn) 3 3 0 Quarter Narrow Column ,,... = FT 

Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 7) 
COMPANIES, 

Qutside Page .......0.0...0000+. £16 16 0O| Inside Page ............cccceeees £1414 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and une erin broad column (half-width), 5s.; andls,a 
line for every ac tional line (containing on an averaye tirelve words), 
Narrow column, one ‘third width of page, 8s, an a 

Broad column, hali-widt of page, 1 n int 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of ; ~ 6s, an inch, 
Bread column following “* Publications of the Week, as 8. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements accor ling to space, 
Terms: net, 
Terms of Subscription, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

’ alf- 
Yearly, Fon Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
King om seen G8 6 ans OM 3 unm 0732 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, Ke, ..........cccccceseeees 
1 We.umcton Srreet, Stranp, Loxpox. 


“PIPE PERFECT” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 
leaves of the tobacco plant “ pipe 
perfect” Player’s Navy Mixture 
$3 $3 is made, 33 $2 
Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with 
a bouquet as distinct and delicate 
as that of some rare vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best 
of Mixtures and know all the joy 
that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


In Three Strengths— 


MILD and d. 
MEDIUM per 0Z. 


“WHITE 1d. 
LABEL” 2 per oz. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE..-To secure the peace and safety 
ot the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the peopice by engine about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ s.d. 2644, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 25 0 O| Members eee eee « 1010 @ 
ANNU ry yavunuse. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents » © Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 H ° and Journ al 050 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Fores is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Colonel! W. Jv. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 








CASES FOR BINDING. 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book: 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


eller or Nei ia sagent, 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Welling'on Street. Business Lellers should be 
addressed to Tur Pupuisuer, “ Spectator” Ojice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 


Money Orders 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
is published half-yearly, from January to 
June, and t om Ji ly to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be 
obtained through any Bookseller or Nevws- 
agent, or from the Office, at Is. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use 
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HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 





Crown 8vo. 


HER HUSBAND’S 


By SYBIL SPOTTISWOODE. 


ACCOUNT RENDERED-  - 
BURNING DAYLIGHT -_~ - 
THE PATRICIAN- = - 


JANE CCLANDER - 
JOHN CHRISTOPHER Il. 


Price 6s. 


*.° A New Novel by the Author of MARCIA IN GERMANY 
(NOW PUBLISHED AT is. net). 


- John Calsworthy 
THE MACIC OF THE HILL Duncan Schwann 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
(Storm and ag 
Romain Rolland 


THE DOP DOCTOR (10th Imp.) Richard Dehan 


COUNTRY 


[July 20 


E. F. Benson 
Jack London 


Lomdon: 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.c. 


———____ 


A 
COPTIC PALIMPSEsT 


CONTAINING 


JOSHUA, JUDGES, RUTH, JUDITH, 


AND ESTHER 


IN THE SAHIDIC DIALECT 
Edited by SIR HERBERT THOMPSON 
8vo., cloth, 


p. xii+386, 2is. net 


HENRY FROWDE, 





A 





NEW 2s. 


THE GIFT OF THE CODS 
SHIP OF SOLACE 


NET NOVELS. 

Flora Annie Stee! 
Eleanor Mordaunt 
THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR Duncan Schwann 


*.° A New Popular Edition of ROBERT HICHENS’ Great Novel 


BELLA DONNA 


187 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 


FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 








Messrs. 


on View; 





TWO BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR (6s. net) 
Alphonse Berget 


New Popular Edition. Completely Revised. 


THE FASTING CURE (2s. 6d. net) ) Upton Sinclair 


seutens wM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


Rome; 
34 vols. 


AUTOGR 





Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


OOKS WANTED :—Strickland’s Quues: 


Delany Autobiography; 
; Shakespeare, edited Singer or Valpy; 
in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; 
Beardsley, Leech, ete. HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAX’ 


Of Celebrities Bought and 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
Pub. “THE COLLECTOR, 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
_ Telegraphic Address: ; Bookmen, London 





Mommsen’s 
Carlyle’s Works, 
Aldine Poets, 53 vols.; Alice 
any books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandaoa, 


D’Arblay’s Diary; 


LETTERS 
Sold. Send for Price List. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A, 
" 43 2d. a year. 


APH 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 
constipate. 


**THIS IS GENUINE COCOA,”—Lancet. 


“Be sure and give your patients SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA,.”—Sirn ANDREW CLARE, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
Home, India and Colonies, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 
wili digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 


“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NU‘YRITIVE BEVERAGE.”—Guardian, 


In is. 6d. Tins only. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Lowe, India and Colonies. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE, 

A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES. 
In CARTONS at 1s. 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies, 


each. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren, 
Bots. ¢-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 


COINTREAYU Triple sec. 
LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 


a tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hodtels. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Twackenar. 

‘he COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to se.d the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 


Vauxhall Brid; ge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 


Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mali East, 5.W. 


GREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACN:. 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
** All round it may be stated the in- 
erease (in price) is about 30 percent.” 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 190) 


Grand Vin., Extra See. 
7 2/= PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
52/-' PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
_w prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, &W. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











Pald-ap Capital ....00.ccccsscoccesccoseess £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1, 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors ‘£3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, om 
terms which may be ascertained on applic: ulion. 


" dglationhe Sate of the SPEC TATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 





should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pusuisurr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
Volurnes 1X. and X. Just Published. 


THE HARRY FURNiSS 


Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray. 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume by 
HARRY FURNISS, over 1,500 of the Original Illustrations, and 
Ribliographical Introductions by LEWIS MELVILLE. Limited 
to 500 copies. In 20 Vols. S8vo, 10s. 6d. net per volume. Orders 
li only be taken for complete sets. To be issued two volumes 
x monthly. 
Vol. IX. LOVEL THE WIDOWER, and other Stories. 
Vol. X. THE FITZBOODLE PAPERS (including MEN’S 
WIVES), and various articles. 


ad IUustrated Prospectus with specimen pages on application. 


A History of Eton College (1440-1910). 
By Sir H. C. MAXWELL LYTE, K.C.B. Fourth Edition, 
revised throughout and greatly enlarged. With Seven 
new Photogravure Plates by FREDERICK L, GRIGGS, in 
addition to the original Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo. 


21s. net. 


wi 


1911 Issue Now Ready. 
The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 13i1. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Quakers in the American 
Colonies. By Prof. RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt., 
assisted by ISAAC SHARPLESS, D.Se., and AMELIA M. 
GUMMERE. 8vo. 12s. net. 


The Kachapis. By the late Rev. SIDNEY 
ENDLE. With an Introduction by J. D. ANDERSON, LC.S. 
(Retired.) With Coloured and other Illustrations, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes, with 
Introduction, English Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and 
Commentary, including a New Transcript of the Scholia in 
the Codex Venctus Marcianus 474. By W. J. M. STARKIE, 
Hon. Litt.D., &c. 8vo. 12s. net. [Classical Library. 


Charterhouse Sermons. By GERALD H. 
RENDALUL, B.D., Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Ilistory of Economic Thought. 
A Critical account of the origin and development of the 
economic theories of the leading thinkers in the leading 

By LEWIS H. HANEY, Ph.D. Crown 8yo. 





nations, 


8s. 6d. net. 


Plant Physiology. With special reference to 
lant By BENJAMIN M. DUGGAR, Ph.D, 


plant production. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. net. 


Animal Intelligence: Experimental 
Studies. By EDWARD L,. THORNDIKE. Crown 


8vo. 7s. net. 


A Victorian Anthology for 
Schools. Edited by W. P. HANSEN, M.A., LL.B. 
Globe Svo. 2s. 6d. (Tuesday. 


Second and Revised Edition. 


Physical Optics. by roserr w. woop, 


LL.D. Fully Illustrated. 8vo. 22s. net. 


Theoretical Chemistry from the 
Standpoint of Avogadro’s Rule and Ther- 
modynamics. By Professos WALTER NERNST, Ph.D. 
Revised in accordance with the sixth German Edition by H. T. 
TIZARD. Third English Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Applied Electrochemistry. By De 
KAY THOMPSON, Ph.D. Illustrated. 8vo. 9s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO, LTD. LONDON. 





FR 
MESSRS. ROUTLEDGE’S LIST. 


By the VISCOUNTESS FALMOUTH. 


TALKS ABOUT OURSELVES: simple 
Teachings in Hygiene and Physiology. By 
KATHLEEN FALMOUTH. With a Frontispiece by T. C, 
GOTCH, and many Illustrations. Cloth extra, gilt, xvi + 
350 pages. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 

The Lancet (July 8, 1911), says:—‘*‘ Lady Falmouth is to be congratulated 
=. a thoroughly sensible little work. The ‘talks’... make up a book 
which is a happy blend of thorcughners and simplicity. .. Her methods of 
presenting physiological facts are quite original, while they are devised in the 
proper way to arrest the reader's attention. . .. There is no doubt that chil- 
dreu who have been brought up to regard life from the standpoint indicated 
in these pages will be extremely likely to make good citizens, and happy and 
healthy individuals.” 


By the Hon. ROBERT P. PORTER. 


THE TEN REPUBLICS: An Introduction 
to the South American Series in Porter’s 
Progress of Nations. By ROBERT P. PORTER, 
of the Editorial Staff of The Times. With 12 Maps. Cloth 
extra, gilt, x + 204 pages. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 














By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES: A Popular 
History of Hindustan. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
of “ On the Face of the Waters,” &c. With 7 Maps. Second 
Edition. Cloth extra, gilt, xvi + 360 pages. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

“Certain to obtain a permanent vogue in all schools that aim at something 

more than the common perfunctory teaching of history.”’— 

Contemporary Review. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF LOCAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUI- 
TIES. By J.E. MORRIS, M.A., Litt.D., and HUMFREY 
JORDAN, B.A. With 64 Illustrations. Cloth extra, gilt, 
xvi + 400 pages. _Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 








RELICS AND MEMORIALS OF LONDON 
TOWN. By J. 8. OGILVY. With 52 Coloured Plates 
by the Author. 4to. Richly bound in cloth gilt, gilt top, 
25s. net. 

Uniform with RELICS AND MEMORIATS OF LONDON CITY. By the 
same Artist and Author. The Orizinal Paintings for both these volumes have 
been purchased by Mr, J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 


NATURE BOOKS. 
ALPINE PLANTS OF EUROPE, together 
with Cultural Hints. By HAROLD STUART 
THOMPSON, F.L.8. With 64 Coloured Plates (311 Figures), 
Cloth extra, gilt, xvi + 288 pages. Large Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Now Ready. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
BRITISH FUNGI. By GEORGE MASSEE. 40Coloured Plates, 
BRITISH TREES AND SHRUBS. By E. T. COOK. 24 Col- 
oured Plates, and 73 Llustrations, 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH NATURE, By W. J. Claxton, 24 


Coloured Plates, and 200 Hlustrations, (Immediately. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
By ERNEST PROTHEROE, 24 Coloured Plates,and nearly 
300 Illustrations. [Just out. 

JOHNS’S BRITISH BIRDS. Revised by J. A. OWEN. G64 
Coloured Plates, by W. FOSTER. 

JOHNS’S FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. Revised by C. ELLIOTT. 
92 Coloured Plates by E. N. GWATKIN, With New Supple- 
ment on Grasses, and 4 Coloured Plates. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS, 
70 Coloured Plates, 

BRITISH FERNS. By C.T. DRUERY,. 40 Coloured Plates, 96 


lates, and other Illustrations, [Already published. 


By W. E. KIRBY, 








By FREDERIC M. HALFORD. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DRY FLY. By F. M. HALFORD. With 9 Coloured 
Plates of Fly-Patterns, 17 Photogravures, and 18 Coloured 
Colour-Standards. 8vo, buckram, 15s. net. 

The Edition de Luxe, in Two Volumes (£5 5s. net), is entirely 
sold out. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO “MULHALL.” 


THE NEW DICTIONARY OF STAT- 
ISTICS: A Complement to the Fourth 
Edition of Mulhall’s “Dictionary of 
Statistics.” By AUGUSTUS D. WEBB. B.Se. 
(Econ.), F.S.8. Half-bound extra, gilt, xii + 682 pages. 
Sup. roy. 8vo, 21s. net. 

* The range of subjects is simply enormous, ... Altogether, Mr. Webb has 


produced an invaluable and most welcome book, one we have long waited for."’ 
—The Standard, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, London, E.C 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co’s NEW LIST 


FROM CONSTABLE'S List 





SOCIOLOGY APPLIED TO 
PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, Hon.LL.D., 
Author of “ Civilization and Progress,” &c. 
8vo. 9s. net. [Inland Postage 5d. 


The Author’s aim in this book is to exhibit the extent to which 
the First Principles of Sociology can throw light on controverted 
problems in Practical Politics, and to indicate the line of direction 
along which the statesman should steer if he is to follow the path 
of orderly evolution, in the midst of the bewildering variety of 
routes pressed on his attention from all sides. 





NEW NOVEL BY CANON SHEEHAN. 


The Queen’s Fillet. 
By the Very Rev. P. A. CANON SHEEHAN, Author of 
“Luke Delmege,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6S. [On Monday Nezt. 
This is a novel dealing with the French Revolution, the plot of 
— turns on a dramatic episode which gives the title to the 


The Great Days of Northumbria: 


Three Lectures. By J. TRAVIS MILLS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 4d. 








MEMORIAL EDITION OF BALL’S ALPINE GUIDE. 


New Part. 
The Alpine Guide. Vol. II.: The 
(Including those Alpine 


Central Alps. Part II.: 
portions of Switzerland, Italy, and Austria, which lie 8. and 
E. of the Rhone and Rhine, 8. of the Arlberg, and W. of the 
Adige.) By the late JOHN BALL, F.R.S., &c., President of 
the Alpine Club. Edited by GEORGE BROKE, Rector of 
Melton, Woodbridge, Suffolk. With 10 Maps. Crown 8vo. 
7s. Gad. net. {Inland Postage 4d. 


The Star Pocket Book; or, How 
to Find Your Way at Night by the Stars. 
By BR. WEATHERHEAD, Naval Instructor, R.N. With a 
Foreword by Sir ROBERT BALL. With 15 Star Plans. 
16mo., paper cover, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
with tuck-in flap, 3s. Gd. net. [Inland Postage 1d, each. 


The English Historical Review. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
JULY. Price 5s. 








Articles. 
ENGLAND AND SICILY IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. By Prof, 
Cc. H. HASKINS, 


By the Rev. E, M. BLACKIE, 
By Miss E. M. G. ROUTH, 
Reviews of Books. 


A Derence oF THE PROSCRIPTION 
or THE Yorkists In 1459. By 


REGINALD PECOCK, 
THE ENGLISH AT TANGIER, 
Notes and Documents. 


A Latin Porm Appressep To Kine 
ATHELS?TAN, By W.H.Srevenson, 


ADarepCuartrror Henryl, By J. P. Ginson, 
» Rev. H. E. Sauter, ’ 
the Rov, H. 5. Seaean Anya Trapnet’s Propurciss, By 
Aprtarp or Barn, By Prof. CHAMPLIN _BURRAGE. 
HASKINS, 
Tur Oxprer or THE TEMPLE AT Some Unruniisuxp Letters OF 


Grorer Savite, Lonp Haurrax, 
ro Gitrert Burner. By Miss 
Dorotuy Lanz Pootr, 


Norra Ferny, By Eoertron 
Beck. 

ConrirMaT‘ons OF Oxrorp CHAN- 
CELLORS IN THE Lincotn Epts- 
coraL Reotsters. By Srrick- 
LAND GIBSON, 


The Edinburgh Review. 
JULY. Price 6s. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH VI. DEGENERATION 
OF TO-DAY. PESSIMISM, 


VII. MADAME ROLAND. 


And others. 
Short Notices. 











L AND 


Il. THE BATTLE OF FONTE.- 

NOY. VIII, ENGLISH PUBLIC LIFE. 

III. THE MIND OF PASCAL, IX, LYOF NIKOLAYEVITCH 
IV. THE ANIMAL STORY. TOLSTOY. 

4 2% oye X. THE CORONATION AND 

Vv. “THE COCKNEY THE CONSTITUTIONAL 


RAPHAEL,’ QUESTION. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


OOKS.—Folkara’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d.,for7s.6d.; Wright's 
Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 10s. 6d.; Goethe's Faust, large paper, illus. 
by Poxiny, 42s., for 21s.; Pemberton's Life of Sir C. Wyndham, with 20 illus., 
l6és., for 4s. td. ; Burke's Peerage, 1911, 30s,; Kelly's Clergy List, 1911, 8s. 6d. ; 
Hart's Army List, 191], 12s.; Max Beerbohm’s Caricatures, 21s., for 10s. 6d. ; 
Geo, Eliot's Works, 21 vols., 52s, 6d., for 35s.; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and 
Later Works, 2vols., net £558, ; Oscar Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 25s. Lf 
you can't spare the cash,send me your old books and I'll exchange with you; also 
send for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me, Iam the most expert Bookfinder* 
extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM. 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 














motto ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free. Leury G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 





—$$—$$__ 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


MICHEL DE MONTAICNE 
By EDITH SICHEL. With Portraits. 7s. 6d. net, 


The Times: “So easily and quietly has Miss Sichel woven 
extract and commentary together in this study that we only 
occasionally realize that two minds are here in collusion, reflecting 
each the other. ‘Mon Dieu,’ Montaigne cried, ‘how I should hats 
to be commended for being a clever writer.’ In that sentiment 
the collusion is complete. Cleverness is the last word one would 
use to describe the inconspicuous restraint, the witty humour, the 
clear, grave, sound judgment of Miss Sichel’s treatment of her 
subject. Her aim is Montaigne—no composite, vague con. 
ception, but her own Montaigne. And to aim truly so as to 
hit in the vitals a mark such as this needs all and exactly what 
she has given to it—a steady hand, a fixed eye, cautious confidence, 
unbounded zeal, and care and patience.” 


NIETZSCHE AND ART A. M. Ludovici 
WHAT IS AND WHAT MICHT BE Edmond C. A. Holmes 


A Study of Modern Education. 4s. 6d. net. (Second Edition.) 


THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET Peter Harding, mo, 


4s. 6d. net. (Second Edition.) 


4s. €d. net. 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
BEFORE DAWN: Poems and Impressions 


By HAROLD MONRO, Author of “The Evolution of 
the Soul,” “Judas,” etc. Ss. net. 


A WOMAN’S LOVE and other 
Poems. By HELEN F. BANTOCK. Crown &8yo, 
3s, Gd. net. 


Tur Trues:—". , . verse above the average of recent poctry. The sonnets 
showa fine ear for the rhythm and dignity of language.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 





QUEED Sydnor Harrison 


Tue Opserver says :—‘ The freshness, the simplicity, the spirit and the 
charm of the book are quite captivating.”’ 


Tue Dairy TeLeGrara says :—“ A very fine tale by a novelist of exceptional 
ability. The story is engrossing all through and the scenes are powerfully 
dramatic ... a thoroughly praiseworthy work of fiction." 


THE LONG ROLL Mary Johnston 


Tam Patt Mart Gazetre:—“ A piece of descriptive writing of the rarest 
excellence. ‘The Long Roll’ is a great literary achievement.” 

Tur Dairy News :—‘ The author's vigourand her strenuousness never abate, 
Every action is to be made big with destiny. Every scene is pregnant, every 
voice in the air is an alarm; even the stillness of the night is fraught with 
omen. There is a wonderful vitality and enthusiasm poured out in these 
pages.” 

Tur Datty Curonicte:— Miss Mary Johnston's fine book. The story is 
chock full of vigour and movement and colour.” 


THE HONOURABLE PECCY (2nd Impression) 
Dariy Mart: “ There is power in the book” Cc. B. Lancaster 


Damy Curonicte:—“‘The author is clever enough to make hre novel 


entertaining all the way through.” 
THE BROKEN PHIAL Percy White 
Frankfort Moore 


THE MARRIACE OF BARBARA 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
JOHN CARRUTHERS 

WELLS BROTHERS 

CEOFFREY SANCLAIR 

MRS. ELMSLEY Hector Munro 

VITTORIA VICTRIX W. E. Norris 

THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA (224 Edition) Bernard Shaw 


Sir Edmund C. Cox 
Andy Adams 
Horace Caradoc 





3rd Impression nearly exhausted. 
4th Impression in the Press. 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM 
Mrs. Coorge Wemyss 


London : CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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oF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES 


—————— 


lw MY LIFE .. 
| RICHARD WAGNER 


The Publishers are receiving continuous complaints 





































that the public cannot obtain copies of “ My Life” 
by RICHARD WAGNER, and they herewith beg 


to give notice that there is, and has been since 





publication, an ample supply, and therefore any 





delay in procuring copies is quite without reason. 





My Life by 
RICHARD WAGNER 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS :— 


The TIMES: “The autobiography is of in % 
estimable worth.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE: “Wagner’s Auto- 
biography must be held to rank among the 
most fascinating and interesting personal 
documents ever made public.” 

OBSERVER: “‘My Life’ is a document of 
amazing self-revelation ... one of the most 
notable contributions to the study of the 
psychology of genius.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH: “The immense interest 
and charm of the book.” 

DAILY NEWS: “Extraordinarily vivid, de- 
tailed, romantic. ... Wonderful is really the 
term to apply to the volumes.” 

DAILY MAIL: “There are ten thousand details 
to excite the interest of all.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE: “The book is simply 
indispensable. In no other biography does the 
ndomitablie spirit of the man come out so 
clearly as in this. A most remarkable book.” 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES 
London: CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10 ORANGE STREET W.O. 
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The Latest Mills & Boon Literature 


MILLS & BOON are publishing a most remarkable 
book entitied 


THE TOWN OF 
MORALITY 


Or the Narrative of One who lived Here for 
a Time 
By C.H.R. 
Crown 8vo. 500 Pages, 6s. 


Is a book for every thinker, and one to buy and 
not to borrow. 





“The Town of Morality” will appeal with an_ irresistible 
attraction to the Anglican, the Nonconformist, and the Roman 
Catholic, to the agnostic and the bigot, to the worldling and the 
religious. 


MILLS & BOON’S SUMMER NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each, 


LOVE IN A LITTLE TOWN 





J. E. Buckrose 


TODDIE Cilbert Watson 
WHEN THE RED CODS CALL Beatrice Crimshaw 
RIPE CORN S. C. Nethersole 
THE PALACE OF LOCS Robert Barr 
THE EALING MIRACLE Horace W. C. Newte 
THE EARTHEN DRUM E. S. Stevens 


THE LOVE STORY OF A MORMON Winifred Craham 
THE SUMMER BOOK Max Pemberton 
A CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCE Lady Troubridge 
IN DIFFERENT KEYS I. A. R. Wylie 
A SERESHAN M. Hartley 
NICEL FERRARD (New Edition) Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 


A TROPICAL TANCLE Louise Cerard 
THE CHOICE OF THEODORA Thomas Cobb 
MASTERING FLAME Anon 


POLLYOOLY Edgar Jepson 
ALL AWRY Maud Annesley 
THE COST L. G. Moberly 


OUR LADY ‘OF THE LEOPARDS 


MILLS & BOON ae just published two brilliant novels 


hich have been universally acknow- 
ledged as likely to be the successes of the summer season. 


WHEN THE RED GODS CALL 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW, 6s. (Second Edition.) 


Wor:p.— A truly remarkable novel.”’ 

Grorr.— A first novel of real distinction and merit.” 

Giascow Heratp.—‘‘ Gives Miss Grimshaw a place amongst notable 
writers. 

Patt Mat Gazerre,—* A story of great promise.” 


MASTERING FLAME Anon 
(Second Edition in the Press.) 6s. 


Patt Mart Gazetre.—“ A remarkable novel by a remarkable writer.”’ 


Albert Dorrington 


Datity Curonicie.—‘It is noordinary book, It bears great promise,” 
Times,—*‘ Exceptionally clever.” 
Grione.— This unusually clever novel.”’ 





TODDIE 


If you wish to read a really humorous 

NEXT novel you must get GILBERT WATSON’S 
“ TODDIE,” 6Gs., which, as a light novel, 

WEEK is the real thing—tender, pathetic, charming, 


romantic. “‘TTODDIE” has a good 
almost every page. 


laugh on 





MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Rupert Street, London, W. 








“Loxre on: Printed by L. “Urcort Guu at at the London and County Printing Works, Drur: 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, July 22nd, 1911. 





FIRST REVIEWS OF 


THE GLORY OF 
CLEMENTINA WING 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


“Mr. Locke is a master of many spells.” 








Times :— 


Daily Telegraph :—“ Mr. Locke may feel assured that both 
Clementina and Quixtus will become favourites with his 
readers, and that neither the rough idiosyncrasies of 
Clementina, nor the amiable fatuity of Dr. Quixtus, wil) 
readily pass into the limbo of forgotten things.” 


THE GLORY OF 
CLEMENTINA WING 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Observer :—“ Mr. Locke’s best . . . Clementina Wing and Dr, 
Quixtus are the two most adorable characters that Mr. Locke 
has ever brought together in holy wedlock . . . The phrases 
are Locke’s most debonairly witty.” 


Eye-Witness :—“A very soothing, charming, and sparkling 


piece of work.” 


Truth :—“ Of all adventurers into the realms of fantastic fiction 
there is none quite so daring, certainly none so much at home, 
as Mr. Locke. The novel will add to its writer’s reputation.” 


THE GLORY OF 
CLEMENTINA WING 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Globe :—“Clementina is a real triumph for Mr. Locke. He has 
certainly never drawn a more living character, or one whose 
charm is more certain. It is not necessary to emphasize the 
individuality of Mr. Locke’s style and treatment. His latest 
effort is characteristically felicitous and unconventional in 
outlook, and possesses much of the poetry of virile romance 

. A delightful work.” 


Sunday Times :—“ With that style of his that is at once 
so fastidious and so charming, so allusive and so easy, Mr. 
Locke sets out the tale of his Quixtus’s misfortunes, and in 
the meantime paints a very engaging portrait of this student- 
solicitor.” 


THE GLORY OF 
CLEMENTINA WING 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Mr. James Dougias, in the “Star”:— “The best 
novel Mr. Locke has written since he produced The Beloved 
Vagabond. Into it he has poured all his powers . . . the story 
is a real story with a real plot, real human beings, real human 
emotions, and a real development of character. The story 
holds you from start to finish. You cannot lay it down. And 
over that story there is a perpetual play of that airy humour 
and fantastic gaiety with which Mr. Locke alone among living 
novelists knows how-to enchant his readers.” 

6s. _ 
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